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Relation to Art.* 


I—ART AN INDIVIDUAL MATTER. 


ARE not large exhibitions of pictures in themselves prejudicial to 
Art? That seems to be the real point which should be raised in 
this context. The Academy may need reforms, but the major 
evil would seem to be organic, and not peculiar to Burlington 
House. Many of the opponents of the Royal Academy unwit- 
tingly display a profound respect for its patronage. The utmost 
they desire is that first the pictures shown should be well-hung 
(and so far all painters are at one with them), and secondly, 
that the younger men whose style they chance to admire 
should be admitted at once. If one studies the customs of other 
societies, one finds that the perfect hanging and the impartial jury 
are rare, if indeed they exist. Even the old Grosvenor Gallery, 
with the works of each artist grouped together, was not without 
many of the evils that seem inseparable from large shows. One 
could wish that, in place of these big exhibitions, painters threw 
open their own studios to picture-lovers and potential buyers at 
certain times, and never under any circumstances sent their works 
to be crowded on the walls of huge galleries at home or abroad, 


* See an article in the June number of the Review, by Mr. James Stanley Little, 
under the title : “ The Art Exhibitions and their Lessons.” 
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You cannot serve Art and Mammon. If a liberal income be the 
goal, then the frankly commercial methods of the Academy should 
command respect; but unless a painter looks on his profession 
merely as a source of profit, they should not arouse his envy: 
For if he has to forgo a house in a fashionable quarter and be 
content with little, what matters it if those who know believe in him, 
and he believes in himself? If by the admission of the Glasgow 
men and a score yet waiting, the R.A. were to-day reconstituted to 
satisfy its most drastic critics, to-morrow a new batch of candidates 
would arise to demand fresh re-arrangement. An annual election 
of all the members would probably set every one of them still 
more bent on winning popular approval during his brief tenure, 
and be even worse in its effects than the present system. 
Corporations almost invariably act up to the meanest average of 
their members. In the most esoteric societies we find just the 
same intolerance of other fashions in Art that the worst enemies 
of the Academy could attribute to it. If Mr. X——, of the most 
select association in London, is invariably rejected at the R.A., 
so he (as juryman) would reject most of the works of the forty 
immortals, although some (he would own privately) were really 
not unworthy of his approval. The real victors over the Royal 
Academy are not those who force their way in, but those who 
make themselves famous outside its borders, and having done so 
resolutely decline to enter. If a generation of capable painters 
acted thus, then indeed might we hope for a body strong enough 
to create a rival to the Academy on far different lines. But, 
while any painter still yearns to exhibit his work cheek by 
jowl with a thousand others ; then, having betrayed his lust for 
the flesh-pots of Philistia, he should, in common decency, play 
the sordid game with all its chances. As a trade, it is no 
more dishonourable than any other ; but if he elect to regard the 
whole matter from a higher ground and deem himself an Artist, 
it were more scemly to forget the plaudits and gold of the 
mob, and be quite content with the appreciation of the few 
who are perfectly unconcerned with titles and official honours, 
if they have the approval of fellow-workers. The larger 
question is often forgotten. The most reformed Academy would 
still contain the germs of all the diseases of the present; the 
only logical attitude surely is to recognise that Art is an indi- 
vidual matter, unconcerned with the doings of others. Not indeed 
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if profit be the end; but once profit is accepted as the 
important point, Art must be taken in its popular sense as a 
decorative adjective—extremely useful in advertisements of cheap 


furniture. 

An ideally unprejudiced criticism would not stop at the 
Academy, but would attack all mixed displays; and plead at 
least for very few works in all, and those shown grouped together, 
with ample wall space. Mr. Stanley Little himself betrays bias of 
the sort which is supposed to be the special sin of the R.A. jury of 
selection. He speaks of one picture reprovingly as “ consciously 
plagiarised from Mr. Holman Hunt,” and yet does not say 
because another (which he singles out for well-deserved praise) is 
influenced by Velasquez to as marked a degree as the former is 
influenced by the painter of the Light of the World. It is but 
human to act thus, whether as a juryman of the R.A. or a critic 
sitting in judgment upon it; but it is also illogical. The real 
evil is surely far more deeply rooted, and would not be radically 
changed if all our special favourites among outsiders changed 
places with those painters we despise who are present amongst 
the elected. The aim of artists should be to leave the big shows 
to fulfil their obvious commercial purpose, and to rank their 
official honours as official honours—no more and no less. For 
artists to betray a yearning for reward by advertisement and 
profit is surely to confuse matters. No artist ranks a painter 
more highly because he is, or is not, an R.A., and the opinion 
of his peers is all a real artist should care for. For one to 
strive to gain the emoluments which are supposed to accrue 
from a good position on the walls of the Academy is merely to 
accept the commercial ideal, and to confess that worldly profit is 
his aim. Having confessed so much, it seems quite superfluous to 
criticise the methods which a close corporation chooses to employ, 
if, at the same time, his avowed desire is to reinforce its ranks 
with “strong” men, especially at the present moment, when the 
average outside is very much like the average within, and the 
patriot to-day becomes the tyrant once he is elected within. 

GLEESON WHITE. 


II—AN UNREPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTION. 
Mr. LITTLE’s article on “The Art Exhibitions and their Lessons ” 
in the June number of this Review must have greatly interested all 
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those who have any love for British Art, and who would like to see it 
more encouraged by the chief institution that is wrongly supposed to 
represent its interests. For the interests of Art are most certainly 
neither represented nor encouraged by the close corporation who sit 
in the seats of the mighty at Burlington House. They have always 
been reactionaries in principle and in practice: jealous of progress, 
terrified at innovations. They might still take as their motto 
Goethe’s remark to Meyer: “ We stand out against the newer Art as 
Julian did against Christianity”; and it is to be feared that so long as 
the Royal Academy exists unaltered in its composition and its 
organisation, so long will it do its best to strangle British Art. Such 
a body, to justify the many privileges which it enjoys, should be 
above all things representative of the finest Art produced within the 
four seas. A glance down the columns of the annual catalogue, a 
visit to its annual exhibitions, prove infallibly that it is the very 
reverse of representative of the best English and Scotch artists. How 
is it that a country that can boast ofa Whistler endures that someone 
else than he should be President of the Royal Academy? The name 
of Whistler will go down to posterity with that of Velasquez and 
the giants of old ; but it will in no wise be connected with the Royal 
Academy, In this the R.A. is faithful to its traditions of never 
secking out or encouraging artists who do not bow the knee to 
Burlington House. We look in vain on its roll of names for those of 
Crome, Stark, Cotman, Bonington, Nasmyth, Alfred Stevens, Albert 
Moore—all artists whose works have brought glory to England 
throughout the artistic world, and whose fame will endure while the 
passing popularity of the majority of the R.A.’s will be forgotten or 
remembered with a blush. But how is this state of things to be 
remedied? Mr. Little suggests that the personnel of the Academy 
should be elected yearly “ by the whole body of artists.” The idea is 
delightful but Utopian ; for how is the electorate itself to be chosen ? 
The idea also of abolishing life membership is not possible. An 
honour given is not a thing to take away ; nor can it be made into a 
sort of “challenge cup,” such as are awarded at dog-shows, which 
have to be won several successive years to ensure possession. But 
much might be done to further the interests of the outside body of 
artists if the Academicians would consent to limit many of their 
privileges, notably the one that allows them such an intolerable 
command of space on the line at the annual exhibitions. This would 
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encourage many admirable painters, who now decline to send their 
works to Burlington House on account of the almost certainty of 
being badly and unworthily hung, to exhibit there. Why do we not 
see the portraits of Mr. Guthrie, Mr. Lavery, and Mr. Furse, perhaps 
the three best and most original portraitists that we can boast of 
at present, on the walls of Burlington House more frequently ?_ The 
answer is probably to be found in the way that Mr. Lavery’s portrait 
group of Two Sisters and Mr. Furse’s altogether admirable Lord 
Roberts were treated when exhibited there a few years ago. 
Naturally artists who know the value of their work decline to submit 
to such autocratic treatment and to see their living vital canvases 
used as stop-gaps in odd corners, while the “stuffed guinea-pig” 
portraits, beloved by the Academy, stare with beady eyes from the 
best positions on the line. Besides, the annual exhibitions would 
gain enormously in general interest by the infusion of fresh blood. 
Why are not more foreign artists invited to exhibit over here? 
Surely the opportunity of seeing landscapes by Cazin, Harpignies, 
and Franc Lamy, portraits by Boldini, Aman-Jean, Baschet, and 
La Gandara, subject pictures by Joseph Bail and Vollon, Michetti and 
Caprile, would be of the greatest value and interest, not only to the 
general public but especially to artists and students who for many 
reasons may not be able to acquaint themselves otherwise with the 
works of these and other foreign painters, 

“The history of Art in the nineteenth century betokens, like the 
history of the nineteenth century in general, the conflict of two 
principles—tradition and liberty,” says Muther; and in the Royal 
Academy we find tradition still in opposition to the liberty which in 
Art, as in everything else, is becoming more and more a vital 
necessity with the universal spreading of thought and intelligence. 
Manet let real daylight into all the studios of Europe; who will let 
daylight into Burlington House? It is better to open windows from 
the inside than to have them broken from without ; and it would be 
true wisdom on the part of The Forty to make broad something else 
besides their phylacteries, and to cease from the ecstatic contemplation 
of their own works which can only be paralleled by the attitude of 
a Hindu Yogi. 

G, E. CAMPBELL. 
(“Q.E.D.”) 
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III—AN IDEAL ROYAL ACADEMY, 

LrT it be granted that the functions of the ‘Royal Siaditiee 
are to lead, direct, and promote the-cultivation of the Fine Arts 
in this country by (1) teaching, (2) offering prizes, (3) exhibiting 
the finest pictures, and other works of art, (4) acting as agent 
for the sale of the pictures, &c., exhibited, and, possibly, (5) 
educating the designers and decorators of English fabrics, and other 
manufactures, to the great advantage of English trade. Let us 
assume, in short, that the terms “ Royal” and .“ National” are 
synonymous, and. consider whether the constitution of the Royal 
Academy could be amended ‘advantageously. Few. changes of 
importance have taken place in that constitution:.for many. years, 
A scheme which may have been well suited for an - Association 
of Artists at its foundation is not. necessarily a good.one for 
that same Association when grown into a powerful body having, 
by reason of its leading and important position, great national 
duties. It may be well, too, to consider whether changes could 
be made which would do away with some, at least, of the many 
heart-burnings, complaints of injustice, and so forth, which: are 
so painfully evident, and. to which Mr, Stanley Little alluded 
in his able article in the June issue of this review. 

In electing Associates, and selecting a ineaiateine few 
pictures from the many, mistakes must occasionally be made 
whatever the system, but that is no reason why the best possible 
system should not be adopted, nor does it prove that the existing 
system is the best. 

Here, then, are a few suggestions made in the most friendly 
spirit, tentative, of course, put forward rather for consideration 
and discussion than as positive statements of what, in the writer’s 
opinion, would be best. , 

First, make it possible for every painter, sculptor, black-and-white 
man, or other professor of the Fine Arts, to be a member of 
the Royal Academy simply by the payment of a small subscription. 
Artists from every part of the Kingdom would join such an 
institution as my ideal Academy, which, by this vast accession 
of support, would obtain power, popularity, and funds. 

Secondly, let the members, voting by ballot, elect the Academi- 
cians and President—the former for a probationary period of, say, 
three years (in lieu of the present Associate system), their election 
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then tobe annulled or confirmed, a result which would depend, 
probably; on the quality of work exhibited during that period. 
Let there be a retiring age, after which would be conferred the 
title of Honorary Academician, without picture-exhibiting privileges 
other than those possessed by ordinary members. The result would 
be an absence from the annual exhibition of any pictures by aged 
Academicians, which may tend to bring the Academy into 
contempt, and climination from the Governing Body. of men 
who, under the - present system, would remain Associates all 
their lives. The possibility of men~ being elected to the honour 
of Academician. more from social reasons than their mastery of 
art would be. lessened, and young men of great genius would 
obtain recognition the more promptly. 

Thirdly, an attempt should be made to remove any suspicion 
of unfairness in the selection of works for exhibition. . Here is 
a crux indeed. I would suggest many things. For instance, 
there might be several committees formed of painters of land- 
scape, seascape, figure subjects, and portraits respectively, to 
deal with the merits of the pictures belonging to the class they 
best understand. » These Selecting Committees might, with advantage, 
be-appointed one day only before the selection commences, The 
names of the artists of pictures under examination should be 
left unmentioned (though many would be known) before the 
Committee. French and other great foreign artists might be 
invited to assist the Committees in their selections, and on each 
Committee might be one or more representatives of the members 
(not Academicians), to be chosen at a meeting of members. 

Fourthly, the Hanging Committee or Committees might be 
formed on the same system as the Selecting Committee, and 
every possible effort should be made to insure pictures being 
hung according to their merits, subjects, and treatment. Possibly two 
exhibitions a year—one of Academicians’ pictures, the other of 
ordinary members’ pictures only—would remove. the grievance that 
Academicians almost monopolise the line. But under the system 
of election proposed, in the course of years, only our most 
eminent artists- would obtain the much coveted honour, and 
these would rightly and deservedly claim the best positions 
for their pictures. . The same remarks apply, of course, to sculptors 
and architects, There might, with advantage, be a winter ex- 

8* 
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hibition of that numerous class of pictures which are passed 
by the Selecting Committee, but not hung for “lack of space.” 
Some of these are actually out year after year for this simple, 
and by no means discreditable, reason. A rule might certainly 
be made that no artist’s pictures which are in this class should 
be left unexhibited two years in succession. A great and real 
grievance would be thus removed. 

There are details innumerable in working out such a scheme 
as this, and for them there is obviously insufficient space on the 
present occasion. One or two points may, however, be mentioned. 
The existing Academicians, and the Associates who would forthwith 
be raised to the higher rank, need not be affected by such a 
change in the constitution of the Academy as I have suggested. 
Let them retain their position until old age or death removes 
them. Vacancies as they occur would be filled on the new system. 

Some such changes as I have outlined would, I. believe, 
strengthen the position of the Royal Academy enormously, and 
work nothing but good for English Art. The painter or sculptor 
of much conceit and little genius would grumble as of yore, but 
instances ef men of great parts being made to stand on one side 


by accident, by jealousy, or by the simple failure to recognise 
genius, would, I feel sure, be few and far between. 
JOHN BICKERDYKE. 


IV.—ART INDEPENDENT OF THE ACADEMY. 
Mr. STANLEY LITTLE'S article restates the objections to the Royal 
Academy as a representative National Institution of Art, and 
suggests similar lines of reform to those which were put forward in 
the movement in which both he and I took part in 1886, and he is 
one of the few men who have stuck to their guns. 

While I think the imperfections of the Academy as an institu- 
tion for the advancement of Art are not less obvious now than they 
were then, the conduct and result of that movement convinced me 
that all movements in the direction of reform from outside are hollow 
so long as the agitators themselves cherish the desire for Academic 
distinctions and privileges, and, despite reforming zeal, are ready, cap 
in hand, to enter that body as it stands. If the outsiders were really 
in earnest they would take a leaf out of the book of labour and 
form a strong union. ' 
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The agitation of 1886 chiefly interested me as opening up the 
possibility of a national exhibition of wider scope, which should 
include all branches of Art. The Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 
was the only practical outcome of that movement, but it may be said 
to have asserted a new principle in Art Exhibitions, 

For my part J do not feel that the destinies of Art depend 
upon Academies at all. 

Such institutions may be useful so far as they are effective 
teaching bodies, but their work should be confined to this 
function. 

The only value of an Academy is in so far as it becomes the 
means of raising a high standard of taste and accomplishment, but 
a really national institution should embrace all Sorms of design. 

I do not think that the holding of large annual picture shows is 
a proper or desirable work for an Academy to undertake. It is a 
question whether they are desirable at all; whether they are not 
rather destructive to really good art, as well as to the effect of 
particular pictures, as at present arranged and organised. 

They may be popular as a form of entertainment, and have 
certain commercial advantages, but it seems to me these huge 
picture shows have had their day, and those really interested in 
Art look in other directions for guidance, study, and inspiration. 

If a really representative national show of art is wanted 
every year, we ought to have a public building—a sort of Palais 
de l’Industrie—which could offer space to any artist or group of 
artists to place their work before the public impartially. 

A jury might be elected annually by the different groups or 
guilds of artists and craftsmen to organise such a show, but 
membership of such jury should not carry any permanent privileges 
with it. In fact it might be the best plan to pay the members 
of such jury a moderate fee for their services. 

Under present conditions huge picture shows are somewhat 
barbarous both in conception and treatment, and certainly fatiguing. 
There are, however, possibilities of classification and harmonious 
arrangement in groups, schools, or according to scale and treatment, 
or by the placing of individual work in panels which might greatly 
relieve them, while giving an intelligible, and even agreeable view 


of contemporary Art. 
WALTER CRANE. 
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V.—THE ACADEMY CRITIC-PROOF, 
Mr, STANLEY LITTLE, playing the part of prosecuting counsel and 
judge with infinite courage and candour, has tried the Academy and 
found it guilty, but with all its imperfections is it so wicked and 
incompetent as he attempts to prove? How far is it the victim of 
an ignorant public? All time-honoured corporations in this country 
throw off hostile criticism much as an ironclad can keep out a charge 
of buckshot. The Academy is critic-proof ; nothing short of an artistic 
revolutior will shake its power. Of this there is at present no sign; 
chiefiy because Art occupies a quite unimportant place in the public 
interest. No doubt if Art were as well understood as: cricket, the 
annual exhibitions at Burlington House would not produce that 
“mass of dead rubbish” of which Mr. Little justly complains. But 
with the great mass of English people, painting and sculpture are 
scarcely even questions of opinion. It is true that a few years ago 
talk about Art was fashionable. But, just now, “Art is out,” and 
Society is too busy trying to be “smart” or to get rich in a hurry 
to pay any attention to the doings of the powerful institution. which 
rules the world of painting in Great Britain, and which ends in. over- 
coming the ablest of the insurgents by the process of absorption. 
But “ the injustice,” to quote Mr. Little, “of allowing a small body of 
men to possess the power, through a delegated committee of their 
number, to sit in judgment on the Art of the country” would be 
evident at once, were that power exerted over any other branch 
of intellectual activity. Here Mr. Little seems unanswerable. 
In any institution desirous of keeping abreast with the pro- 
gress of the world outside its walls, the personnel must be 
frequently renewed, and cannot, with public advantage, remain 
permanent. It is only in the case of the Royal Academy that this 
principle is disregarded. But since this reform would be exceedingly 
inconvenient, nothing short of the intervention of Parliament is likely 
to effect a remedy. And for this it would be absurd to pretend that 
there is any real demand beyond the area of the not unrighteously 


offended Art coteries. 
PERCY WUITE. 


VI—A PLEA FOR THE YOUNGER MEN, 


MY criticism of the Royal Academy was designed to prove 
that the assumption of its members and supporters that it repre- 
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sents contemporary English Art at its highest was altogether 
false. I confess that my criticism scarcely went further than 
being’ destructive, though I think, with Mr. John Bickerdyke, that 
it would-be possible to construct an annual Art Exhibition on lines 
which would render it really representative, really entitled to pose 
as a national institution, while I heartily sympathise with Mr: 


Walter Crane’s desire that such an institution should include all 


branches of Art. “Into the constitution of this potential institution 
I was debarred from going by’ reason of the limited space at my 
disposal, but there is a good deal to be said for Mr. Bickerdyke’s 
scheme. It was enough, however, for the moment to demonstrate 
the extremely limited scope of the Royal Academy. For years 
I have laboured to show that Academic honours and Academic 
favours were no guarantee of the excellence‘ of' the painters 
upon whom these honours and favours were bestowed. ‘The 
little band of critics’: who have laboured with me to this end have 
at least accomplished this: they have taught a large section of the 
public to disregard the Academy asthe fountain of artistic honour, 
with the result that the sales at Burlington’ House’ have grown less 
and less, and the little cliques of self-satisfied persons ruling its 
destinies has gradually lost its prestige. Because of this, individual 
painters, who twenty years ago had no chance of finding a public, 
because they were wholly ignored, or as good as ignored, by the 
Academy, have been able to find their own public. That the other 
artistic bodies; the New Gallery and the New English Art Club, have 
been guilty of all the vices of the Academy I do not and never have 
denied, It is, as Mr. Gleeson White says, in the nature of things that 
this should beso. All these smaller bodies are discredited with the 
Academy. The difference between them andthe Academy lies in 
the fact that the latter not only pretends to be a national body, but 
was regarded as so being by the British public twenty years ago. 


Its power for evil is less than it was; but it*is only by constantly 


exposing’ its pretensions that it-can be prevented from’ regaining 
the ground it has lost. It is, of course, regrettable that the outsiders 
do not form a strong union, ‘With Mr. Walter Crane I am by no 
means sanguine as to the sincerity of most of them. The more reason 
then to take up the cudgels for the best of these’ outsiders, who will not 
court, cap in hand, ‘favours from the body ‘they repudiate and 
despise ; the mote’ reason 'to show, as I‘have’ attempted to show, 
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that the best men were excluded or badly treated. Mr. Gleeson 
White does me an injustice in hinting that I favoured any particular 
school—in Art, schools are nothing, the individual is everything. I 
entirely agree that under present conditions huge picture shows are 
a mistake. The Academy, if it were really representative of fine 
performance, if it gave place only, as it should, to really distinguished 
work, would not need a quarter of its space for the hanging of pictures, 
even if they were hung properly, as they are in a measure, at the 
New Gallery. The remaining space would be available for the 
so-called minor arts. While I think, however, that reform is possible, 
while I think it is feasible to institute a national exhibition 
such as that suggested by Mr. Walter Crane, and I should 
be prepared on another occasion to formulate the basis of a 
scheme to this end, my present purpose is to show how utterly 
unworthy of popular support the Academy is. There was a time 
when every person wishing to buy pictures or to cultivate an artistic 
taste went to the Academy, just as persons wishing to buy cattle or 
educate themselves in their points go to the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Show. These persons are growing less and less numerous, 
and assuredly uncomfortable critics of the class to which I belong 
have had something to do with the fact. It is an extremely health- 
ful fact, since it gives individual artists the chance of living and 
continuing, for, although Mr. Gleeson White appears to think the 
question is between a competence and a house or mansion in St. 
John’s Wood, it has been a question between starvation and a 
competence. 

Mr. Gleeson White can scarcely be serious in suggesting that I 
display a bias in condemning, more or less, a conscious plagiarist of 
Mr. Holman Hunt because I omitted to mention that Mr. Maurice 
Greiffenhagen’s large portrait was influenced by Velasquez. 
I acknowledged this elsewhere, but Velasquez was elemental, 
monumental, and colossal. He did not derive himself from any- 
body, and no great portrait painter—whether Whistler or Greiffen- 
hagen—coming after him can fail to be influenced by him. 
Whereas Holman Hunt, excellent as he is, has based himself 
on the Italians of the renaissance. Hence Mr. Byam Shaw’s 
picture is a reflex of a reflex. 

Moreover, between swimming in on the spent wave of a force and 
advancing with a force which is for all time at your back there is 
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all the difference in the world. Still, even if Mr. Gleeson White's 
contention were valid it only goes to prove that if we are to have 
a national exhibition at all—and I confess if I thought it were 
possible to end the Academy I should not trouble about mending it 
—it is necessary to get it on to a higher platform and out of the 
low levels of prejudice, monopoly, and self-interest on which it now 
takes its stand. The artists for whom I fight are not men who 
betray a yearning for reward by advertisement and profit. I am 
concerned in teaching the larger public that those artists they now 
consider obscure, as men content to take a second place because they 
are not strong enough, and know it, to take a first place, that is to 
say a place of honour at the Royal Academy, are really the artists 
they ought to honour, the artists posterity will honour ; are really the 
great artists of their day and generation. And further to help men 
who, goaded on ail sides to make their peace with the Mammon 
of unrighteousness, in their disregard of these promptings, by 
discrediting an inartistic and corrupt monopoly, if by any chance this 
be possible, in the eyes of those misguided and false friends, that is 
to say the normal entourage of almost any young painter of genius 
and individuality, who urge them to this false and undignified 


course. 
Jas. STANLEY LITTLE. 





An Old Irish History 


THE fourth edition of a quaint and interesting work lies before 
me, and I am moved to quote from it for the instruction of those 
who are not privileged to know “The History of Ireland, from 
the earliest account of time to the Invasion of the English 
under Henry II.: being a series of ‘the principal transactions in 
that kingdom for upwards of 3,000 years. With a dissertation 
on the Laws, Customs, and Manners of the Ancient Irish, and 
the genealogies of their principal families. By T. Comerford, 
Esq.” 

It appears from this sapient work’ that we have the honour 
to be an offshoot from the Irish, through our British ancestry ; 
and the author proceeds to tell us, in a concise manner, exactly 
how the posterity of Noah came to be in the possession of the 
land called Erin, or Hibernia, or Scotia, or so forth, with many 
other diverting facts unregistered in our school histories, 

The first accounts of all, he says, taken from Nennius and the 
Psalter of Cashel, state that a certain Partholanus, son of Seara, 
the eighth from Noah, and of the tribe of Magog, son of Japhet, 
began a voyage from the country of Migdonia (supposed to be 
Macedonia), and, in the fashion of those days, when travellers 
went careering about void of map or chart, tumbled against a 
strange island in the West, which turned out to be our own little 
Emerald Isle. He is said to have landed at a place called Inbher 
Sceine in the west of Munster, in the year of the World 1978. 
After thirty years’ possession he died, leaving the newly-founded 
kingdom to his four sons born in Ireland, and they divided it into 
four parts, each governing his particular province. 

But you are not to suppose that this was the true beginning 
of the Irish nation, because, unfortunately, Partholanus had basely 
murdered his father before he left Greece, and, in consequence of 
this rash deed, his progeny was visited by a devastating plague, 
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after having been in possession of the island for 300 years, 
the whole colony being thereby destroyed. An awful witness to 
the wrath and judgment of heaven say the old historians! After 
being destitute of inhabitants for thirty years, however, a brother 
of Partholanus named Nemedius arrived upon the coast. He 
also had four sons, who might also have divided the country 
amicably between them had not “a ficet of pyrates from Africa, 
who descended from Shem” settled in the north of Ireland. for 
the purpose of fighting battles with the Nemedians (or sons of 
Nemedius), and in time conquering them, But thirty officers and 
three generals, sons. of Nemedius, escaped and quitted. the island. 
Of the latter, one settled in the northern parts of Europe ; another 
in north Britain (“from which the Britons are said to derive their 
name”); and the third landed in Greece with some of his followers. 

Now, it fell out that Simon Breac, the Greek settler, had such 
a numerous progeny that the Grecians became, in time, alarmed 
at their numbers, and “accordingly afflicted them with slavery,” 
which so aroused the spirit in them that they finally. revolted, 
and with “great stratagem and secrecy” managed to seize some 
Grecian shipping and sail back to Erin, accompanied by 5,000 of 
their tribe. They were well received by those Nemedians they 
had left behind in their own country 195 years before, who were 
still under the African tyranny; and between them they managed 
to overthrow the sons of Shem and reign for some time unmolested. 

In the year of the World 2540 a people called the Tuatha de 
Danans, the posterity of that general, son of Nemedius, who had 
settled in the northern parts of Europe, came and took command 
of the island for 197 years, till the coming ofthe Milesians. 

The Milesians were the descendants of Milesius, King of Spain, 
a valiant prince, who was forefathered by Feniusa Farsa, King--of 
Scythia, who was fourth from Japhet. This Feniusa was a learned 
man,.and had “ made himself master of the languages that followed 
after the confusion of tongues at Babel.” He-had a very advanced 
son named Niul, who introduced himself to Moses when the latter 
was leading the children of Israel away from the Egyptian tyranny. 
He became the friend and disciple of Moses through a miracle which 
the Law-giver caused to be performed on his son, Gaodhal, who had 
been bitten by a serpent. By prayer, and the laying of his- rod 
upon. the wound, Moses had instantly..cured the youth, there but 
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remaining a green~spot in place of the wound; and Niul was so 
grateful that he provisioned Moses for the rest of the journey— 
a fact not generally known to Bible students. 

Gaodhal, who succeeded his father, and was the founder of 
the Irish Gadalians, was ancestor to Milesius, King of Spain. By 
the time, however, this descendant of Japhet came to be in 
possession of the Spanish crown, the Gadalians, his immediate 
forefathers, had lost all power in Scythia, and for some while seem 
to have been wanderers all over Europe, fighting and settling 
where they could. They had not long been in Spain, when, 
becoming impatient of the inroads of the Goths, and other foreigners, 
and alarmed at the scarcity of corn, they determined on fresh 
conquests. So, led by the uncle of Milesius, the brave warrior 
Ith, they decided “to make discovery of a Western Island which 
by an old prophecy was to be inhabited by their family.” Upon 
arriving at the coast of Ireland “a number of the inhabitants 
came to the shore and called to him, Ith, in Irish, to know his 
business, and the country he was of. He answered them in the 
same language, and told them he was of the same tribe with 
themselves, descended from the great Magog, and that the original 
Irish was the language of his family.” 

It is unnecessary to wade further into the ramifications and 
disputes of the Tuatha de Danans and Gadalians who now fought 
for the country. Let it be sufficient to say, on the authority of 
T. Comerford, Esq., that the two sons of Milesius, Heber and 
Heremon, vanquished all the rest, and divided the government 
between them in the following manner: Heber was to have the 
two provinces of Munster; Heremon, Leinster and Connaught ; 
while Ulster and some odd districts were given to other promincnt 
Gadalians, 

Unhappily, this state of affairs was too amicable to last. Here- 
mon’s wife appears to have been a Hibernian Lady Macbeth, who 
hounded her husband into war with his brother; and finally, 
by the death of Heber, Heremon became sole monarch of 
the island in A.M. 2788, reigning for fourteen years in great 
glory. 

Thus we learn precisely how the direct descendants of Noah, 
the Partholanians, Tuatha de Danans, and Gadalians, or Milesians, 
all posterity of Japhet, came to be located in the little western 
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isle, which was as much a bone of contention between the different 
offspring of the Japhet breed as it has since become to Saxon 
politicians. 

T. Comerford, Esq., gives a short account of the various names 
by which Ireland has been known as follows :— 

“The natives called this island Erin, from which the names 
Ierna, Juverna, Iouernia, and Hibernia are plainly derived. The 
Britons styled it Yverdon ; the Romans, Hibernia; and the Saxons, 
Irelandt, ze., the country of Iren, or Erin. The etymology of the 
word Erin is certainly not known, but Camden, with great 
probability, conjectures that it comes from an Irish term signifying 
west, because it is the most western island of Europe ; and Boehartus 
derives Hibernia from Iberne, a Phcenician word denoting the 
farthest habitation. Isidore and Sede style it Scotia, with respect 
to the inhabitants, who generally came from Scythia, and were, 
therefore, called Scots, and also Scotia Major, to distinguish it from 
North Britain, inhabited by the same nation. Plutarch calls it 
Ogygia, z¢, the most ancient isle; but others term it Britannia 
Parva, to distinguish it from Great Britain, pretending that all the 
isles in those parts should be called the Britannic Islands. It was 
also called the Island of Saints from the extraordinary sanctity of 
its first Christians.” 

For 118 reigns, that is to say, from A.M. 2738 to 
A.D. 421, the Irish monarchical records, as chronicled by 
T. Comer.ord, Esq., do not go to prove the above-mentioned 
extraordinary sanctity, by any means ; nor do they show that the 
privilege of reigning in Ireland was accompanied by peace and 
happiness. After the manner of most early peoples, they were 
engrossed in a blind struggle for existence, and “slain by his 
successor” is the ordinary epitaph on each king’s end! By an 
unusual accident we find recorded, here and there, a “ death from 
natural causes,” such as drowning or the plague (they did not seem 
to die of old age in those days), but these instances are so rare 
as to be scarcely worth mentioning. 

Nothing of much importance marks any of these 118 reigns, 
unless we except a social reform by Eochaidh Aiream in A.M. 
3950. This prince introduced the custom of burying the dead in 
graves dug within the earth, instead of heaping clay over the 
bodies. Beyond this there is little of interest in the account of 
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battles fought, wives married, laws enacted, by the generations of 
Japhet that followed Heremon. 

But as soon as we come to the introduction of Christianity 
there is a change; and during the rest of this veracious history, 
although there is little less chronicling of battle, murder, and sudden 
death, the saintly element prevails in pious accounts of holy lives 
and legends that have made the country so renowned for its 
eminence in spiritual affairs. The discussions which disturbed the 
Christians of the 7th and 8th centuries, as to the proper day for 
Easter celebrations, are here set down at some length; and the 
controversy upon the correct manner of shaving for the tonsure is 
also treated. “The Romanists,” says the historian, “asserted that 
the head ought to be shaved round exactly in the place where our 
Saviour wore the crown of thorns, of which it was an emblem ; 
but the Scotch Priests shaved the forepart of the head from ear to 
ear. Bede does not relate the issue of the debate; but, in all 
likelihood, it was determined in favour of the Romanists.” 

In one place we read ‘that, during the reign of Feargall, A.D. 
702, three remarkable showers fell, viz., a shower of honey, a shower 
money, and a shower of blood. And in another that, “a strange 
phenomenon appeared in the air, like unto a great serpent.” But, 
upon the whole, there are fewer instances of this kind than we 
discover in most old histories, where astounding supernatural events 
are usually stated with a gravity and absolute confidence due to 
established fact. T. Comerford, Esq., does not waste his valuable 
time and space on such minor details; and it is but his due to say 
that he has crammed a large amount of matter into the six books 
of fifty pages each that comprise his volume, together with some 
“remarks,” and a “full genealogy of the ancient Irish” at the end. 
It is obvious that he intends his history to be truthful and accurate 
in the highest degree without superfluous words, even to the exact 
relationship of Noah to Pat, through Japhet and Magog! 

He devotes some attention to the affairs of Great Britain and 
the enemies who attacked her. There is a long description of 
King Alfred and his victories over the Danes: the Norman Con- 
quest takes up some pages. His report of the Piets is quaintly 
interesting. He says: “In the beginning of this reign (Heremon) 
the Piets landed in Leinster in great numbers, at the time 
Criomhthan Sciathbheil was governor of that province, under con- 
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duct of Gud and Cathluen, his son. The reason of the: Piets 
quitting their country is thus related in the Psalter of Cashel: 
Gud, the general of the Piets, in the service of Policornus, king 
of Thrace, had a daughter, a beautiful lady, who so captivated 
the. monarch’s heart that he was resolved to have her for his 
concubine. The king’s design was soon discovered by Gud 
who found means to destroy him for the affront he intended his 
daughter, and then, with his Piets, left the country. After march- 
ing through-.the dominions — of .several princes, they arrived in 
Gaul, .where they were. received into pay by the king of that 
country,.who assigned. them a tract of land for their support, 
where they built a city, and called it Pietaviam, now Poictiers 
in France.” He goes on to relate how the same fate befel the 
fair lady again, this time through the King of France, who fell 
a victim to her charms as the King of Thrace had done, and 
offered her the same “affront,” for which her father, in revenge, 
by stratagem obtained his shipping, and set sail with the beauty, 
and his own people. He landed at Leinster, where he was well 
received.. After a time, however, this ungrateful Gud and his son 
designed to overthrow the governor. of Leinster, who had 
befriended them, and to take his. place; but they were promptly 
subdued by Heremon, who chanced to discover their tactics, and 
they had to surrender themselves to his mercy. He “ received 
their submission, withal telling them that there was a country 
lying east and: by north of Ireland where they might make a 
settlement.” Thither they went, accompanied by “three women 
of quality who were widows.”. Cathluen espoused one of them, 
and founded the Pietish Kingdom in North Britain, where, “ it is 
said, seventy kings of his line governed that nation,” 

There is some curious vagueness here. The strictest details 
are regarded in reference to the adventures of Gud and his 
beautiful daughter; but the ‘author does not trouble to tell us 
where the original Piets came from, or whether they were 
descendants of Shem, Ham, or Japhet! We. find the same 
manner of taking the reader's knowledge for granted. in other 
instances, notably where we read of Moses and the serpent’s bite 
he cured on Feniusa’s son, “There remained a green spot,” says 
the writer, “for which reason--he was called Gaodhal, Glas, or 
Gadelas, and the. Irish, Gadalians,” We are left, then, to infer 
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that the Irish for “green spot” was one of these words, as no 
further information is forthcoming. 

But we must not linger much longer over this fascinating 
medley, which closes with the death of Diarmudh, King of 
Leinster, in 1172, as follows: “And thus ended the monarchy 
of the Milesians, or ancient Irish, which commenced 2,500 years 
before in the persons of Heber and Heremon, two of the sons 
of Milesius, king of Spain.” To dwell upon the vicissitudes Ire- 
land went through in those 2,500 years, her internal struggles 
with various candidates for the honour of governing her, the 
external harassing by the Danes and other enemies, would re- 
quire a larger amount of space than is at our disposal. We 
can but skim over the surface, taking a general survey of the 
ancient Irish through the lens of T. Comerford, Esq. And the 
conclusion we arrive at, after accepting the author’s report as 
indisputable, is that the sons of Erin seem to have been a very 
restless and bellicose race from the first. No king was ever 
permitted to reign without a ferocious struggle for the supremacy 
of the different provinces; and, in all probability, had it not 
been for a quarrel between the King of Breisne and Diarmudh 
of Leinster, Henry II. of England would not have stepped into 
power so easily as he did. “For,” declares the historian, “it 
appears almost incredible that a nation so well peopled as Ire- 
land, and heretofore so remarkable for a martial spirit, should 
make so faint an opposition to the progress of a handful of 
foreigners ; but this supineness, or rather stupidity, is imputed 
to the dissentions and jealousies among the Irish princes, 
the cruelty of the English, and the terror the common Irish 
had conceived from the English crossbows, the use of which, 
before this juncture, was altogether unknown to them, who had 
always fought hand to hand.” 

But whatever impression the author of this neglected work 
may give us of the general tone and temper of the sons of 
Milesius, he does not leave us in any doubt as to his own sym- 
pathy with the warlike, much-abused race. He is a warm 
partisan of Erin and her attractive children, whose manifold 
noble qualities he is never tired of eulogising. A few quotations 
upon the language, the people, monarchs, government, and entire 
country, will show him Hibernian to the backbone. 
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“The Irish language,” he says, “was originally Scythian, which 
was digested and methodised by order of Feniusa Farsa, King of 
Scythia, soon after the confusion of languages at Babel, according to 
the ancient historians ; but in process of time several words from 
most languages were introduced into it, which makes it differ very 
much from the original, which is said to be free from all corruption, 
and but known to very few at this day. Be this as it will, the present 
Irish language, even at this time, is allowed to be more beautiful 
and expressive by all those who understand it than any other living 
language.” 

He has a good word for the Irish rulers: “ We do not find that 
the monarchs, or kings of Ireland, were fond of pompous titles, the 
monarchs contenting themselves with the title of the whole island, 
and the kings with their respective provinces or kingdoms.” 

And their form of government, he tells us, “ was not unlike that 
established by the Anglo-Saxons in England. It was so far 
monarchical as each had a particular king; and it was likewise 
aristocratical, as no laws were made without the consent of the 
general assembly.” 

So the ancient Irish had advanced notions of government, and were 
no whit inferior to the Saxons of a far more modern period. Of the 
people, he quotes Camden, thus : 

“They are of a middle stature, strong of body, of an hotter and 
moister nature than many other nations, of wonderful soft skins, and, 
by reason of the tenderness of their muscles, they excel in nimbleness 
and the flexibility of all parts of their body ; they are reckoned of a 
quick wit, prodigal of their lives, enduring travel, cold, and hunger, 
given to fleshly lusts, light of belief, kind and courteous to strangers, 
constant in love, impatient of abuse and injury, in enmity implacable, 
and in all affections most vehement and passionate,” 

And, adds T. Comerford, Esq.: “ Allowance being made for the 
infirmities of human nature, this character is no disadvantageous one. 
Their vices are common, in some degree or other, to all nations ; 
and I believe none ever surpassed them in their virtues.” 

Appreciation could scarcely go farther than this, but his own word 
is not enough for this enthusiastic lover of the posterity of Japhet. 
He must show us on the authority of a stranger the greatness of 
Ireland in the past, and make one last endeavour to thrill each 
British heart with pride in the race from which it has been derived. 
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The witness he calls is Donat, Bishop of Fesulz in Florence, who 
wrote the following lines in the 7th or 8th century. They will serve 


well to conclude this article, so here they are— 


“ Far westward lies an isle of ancient fame, 
By Nature bless’d, Scotia is her name, 
Enrolled in books; exhaustless is her store 
Of veiny silver and of golden ore: 
Her fruitful soil for ever teems with wealth, 
With gems her waters, and her air with health : 
Her verdant fields with milk and honey flow: 
Her woolly fleeces vie with virgin snow : 
Her waving furrows float with bearded corn, 
And arms and arts her envy’d sons adorn. 
No savage bear with lawless fury roves ; 
No ravenous lion thro’ her peaceful groves ; 
No poison there infects, no scaly snake 
Creeps thro’ the grass, nor frog annoys the lake ; 
An island worthy of its pious race, 
In war triumphant, and unmatched in peace !” 


MARY L, PENDERED 











Inside H.B.M. Embassy at Constantinople 


and the Sultan from Life 


VERY slowly the last notes of the Jubilee Carnival are dying 
upon the air, The retrospect would be more entirely satisfac- 
factory were it not that the affair seems likely long to be associated 
with the lost opportunities of our rulers, The Balaclava veterans 
were invited by a private host to gaze at the procession from 
a convenient window. While they have since heard certain 
criticisms on the exclusion of Liberal celebrities from official places 
at or near St. Paul’s, they will have been tempted to the reflection 
that, as in the matter of their own Charge, so in the present 
business of the State show, “someone had blundered.” Elderly 
nobodies who had witnessed the Queen’s Coronation were, for 
no other reason than their survival, secured a good place at the 
celebration of the sixtieth Royal anniversary. Imagine the spec- 
tacular and political effect which would have been produced if 
the earliest of the Queen’s Ministers now alive had been, in 
consideration of past services, invited by his opponents to a 
prominent seat at the show. The Colonial Premiers would in 
that case have been spared their pilgrimage to Hawarden, under- 
taken as it was in compensation for the ceremonial omission of 
Mr, Gladstone by the Court and State organisers of the pageant 
of June 22nd. Of course, the failure was personally due to no 
present Minister of the Crown, But it is the business of the 
Queen’s responsible advisers to think of this sort of thing, so 
as to prevent its happening, and in the present case to have 
said the word that would have resulted in an act of politic 
courtesy which the whole nation would have applauded, and 
which would have united the whole nation in their support. If 
at the same time a practical amnesty to the Irish political prisoners 
had been ordered, the position, parliamentary or popular, of the 
Unionist Party would have been made so strong ag to encourage 
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them no longer to shirk by-elections. The Queen herself showed 
some perception of this truth when at her Windsor garden-party 
she asked where the Irish Members were that they might be 
presented to her, and when told of their absence said simply, 
“JT am very sorry!” These acts of magnanimous discretion might 
have exposed Mr. Balfour to the charge of reverting to the lead 
of the late Lord Randolph Churchill. Even Mr. Balfour’s courage, 
which is sometimes stout, appears not to be proof against that 
taunt, 

These gratuitous errors coincided with others in different 
cepartments of policy of a more serious kind. South Africa has 
given a substantial and unexpected proof of her loyalty to the 
British connection. The representatives of the Colonies all the 
world over are men of too strong good sense to discover, as 
some of their newspapers have done, any slight to themselves 
in the arrangements for the memorable Tuesday. But while 
princes from foreign Courts were being féted at Royal tables in 
England, a fresh chance was being missed by diplomatists 
abroad. The Austrian Emperor, who is his own Foreign Minister, 
is too old a hand to make an offer unless he may have previously 
satisfied himself of its acceptance. It is, however, a fact that 
during the last fortnight of June, the Kaiser Francis Joseph was 
prepared to co-operate with Great Britain, as his co-signatory to 
the Danube Treaty of 1883, to consider from a special point of 
view what could be done towards averting further injury to the 
trade of the Danube from the disquiet in South-Eastern Europe. 
Other Powers than Austria and England signed that Treaty. 
None have so material an interest in the traffic on the stream. 
The whole course of European history from the Seven Years’ War 
to the present day has been favourable to relations more in- 
timate between the Cabinets of the Hapsburg and Hanoverian 
princes than between any two other Governments. When the 
next Eastern Question Blue Book appears, it will be found that 
during June there was a day on which, with the slightest 
possible pressure from England, and with no risk of European 
war, Austria would have joined England, as that one of her 
co-signatories to the Danube Treaty of 1883 most concerned in 
the commercial navigation of the great water-way of central 
Europe, in a naval demonstration towards Turkey, such as that 
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which in 1880 secured the cession of Dulcigno to the Balkan 
State and an extension of the Greek frontier. Though the most 
was not made of this disposition on the part of Austria, great 
good has already resulted from the closer rapprochement between 
the most Eastern and Western of European States, It is the 
English and Austrian initiative which, followed by France, has 
secured the Sultan’s acceptance of most of the European proposals, 
According to the standard of humanity, reasonableness, and 
wisdom, by which the sovereigns or statesmen of Christendom are 
content to be judged, the Sultan perhaps may now be expected 
to give the preferenc: over the military ring about him to the 
remaining demands of his European neighbours, and to leave the 
Province clear for the Thessalians to garner their crops. This, as 
all persons must now know, but as only those who personally 
have been conversant with oriental monarchs can realise, has been 
from the first the fatal misconception, “Africa,” as Edmund 
About wittily once said, “begins on the other side of the 
Pyrenees,” The moral pressure of any sort of public opinion 
extends not beyond the Greek shore of the Archipelago. The 
results of the concessions which he has made, Abdul Hamid will 
continue to reduce, if he can, to a nullity. A treaty signed has 
yet to be a treaty enforced. Gradations of hue are lost to the 
colour-blind. Ethical or rational appeals have no cogency when 
addressed to a being who in these matters is a law to himself. 
It has been consistent with the veneer of European, and 
chiefly French, culture which the Ottoman Caliphs affect 
to express a passing interest in the latest improvements of 
Western science, from submarine telegraphs and elementary 
schools to steam ploughs and liquid manure. That is only the 
conventional vogue of Asiatic breeding. The canons of conduct 
which regulate European princes may at the moment elicit 
the same sort of interest or acquiescence from the Asiatic 
Sovereign as is commanded with his Majesty by the scientific 
or mechanical cleverness of European patentees. 

But Europe, though by treaties it may sometimes guarantee 
the diplomatic fiction of his independence, is not the source of his 
power. The Sultan is indebted for the proof of military vitality 
which Turkey has given to the fighting qualities of the race he 
rules; to the counsellors or generals who stand near to his 
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Throne. What, as a last resort, is Europe to him? She cannot 
extinguish him and make his heritage her own without going 
through the ordeal of the general war which it is her first 
object to avoid. The paramount interest, therefore, with a 
Sovereign so situated, is to order his doings by considerations 
pleasing to those nearest to him who are, as those at a distance 
are not, needful to the personal comfort of a not absolutely 
inhuman, but a profoundly selfish, constitutionally timid, and 
therefore spasmodically cruel despot. The Pashas, whom we 
in Europe know best, are for the most part not Orientals at all. 
They are mostly men of Austrian extraction, perhaps Italian or 
pessibly French. Sometimes they have, on their mother’s side, 
English blood in their veins. The generically Turkish title may 
even be the prefix of an essentially British patronymic, These 
cosmopolitan demireps have been generally educated in Paris 
or Vienna; they have often put a top-dressing of English 
upon their miscellaneous social culture. Such Pashas are 
no more like the genuine Ottoman article than the Gallicized 
Britons, of whom more than half a century ago Lord 
Henry Seymour in Paris was the type, are like the country 
gentleman or nobleman of real English life) The Pashas of whom 
Abdul Hamid has to take account, avow a contempt for the 
mongrel representatives of their order whom Paris and London 
chiefly know, The genuine article usually belongs to a family of 
old descent, is as intensely patriotic as a British schoolboy, and 
if not actually a soldier, has fed upon military prejudices. He is 
full of the fighting instinct. He is loyal to his Sovereign just as 
long as those military traditions are upheld by the first magistrate 
of the Turkish State. These, and not the princes, politicians, 
press, popular meetings, or public opinion of Europe, are the 
masters of the Sultan. So long as he gives expression to the 
views and ambitions conscientiously held by them, Abdul Hamid 
can count upon their support, and with it his own personal 
safety and ease. At Constantinople it is always as easy for the 
group of King-makers about the Yildiz Kiosk to replace a deposed 
Sultan by a new as for a British Prime Minister to fill a vacancy 
in his Cabinet. Does not, according to the best opinion,* Murad V. 


* For a circumstantial demonstration, cogently yet temporately, most inter- 
estingly and ably put, of this fact, see Djemaleddin Bey’s Su/fan Murad V. 
Kegan Paul, 1895 
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still live! with the use of all his faculties, mental and physical, 
in the prison to which his relative consigned him, after his seven- 
teen years’ captivity at Malta, on the 29th of April, 1876? As 
Asiatics go, Abdul Hamid is probably not a specially vindictive 
or sanguinary man. As human nature goes, he is governed by the 
same sort of motives as many other more exemplary persons: 
self-preservation is his first law. To the fulfilment of that the soldiers 
and patriots who surround his Palace are essential; the good 
opinion of Christendom and the favour of the European Concert are 
superfluous. If Stamboul is to remain out of the range of European 
gunshot, the Sultan has absolutely one vulnerable spot. He has 
quailed before the possible sequestration of his revenues in the 
past; he might do so again now. The making or the execution 
of such a menace is at the present moment equally impossible. 
The Imperial revenues are practically in the pawnbroker’s hands, 
His Majesty has placed himself at the disposal of the European 
Bourses by the pledge that the rectification of his Thessalian 
frontier on the lines he desires shall be to the pecuniary good 
of the Turkish bond-holders throughout the world. 

The comparisons which are sometimes made between British 
diplomacy in the Eastern corner of Europe as it was in the 
days of Lord Palmerston, of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and, 
as it is in those of Sir Philip Currie and Lord Salisbury, 
proceed on a total ignorance of facts. The great Eltchi was 
able to carry things with the high hand reflected in King- 
lake’s picturesque pages; the British Prime Minister of that 
day was in a position to support his Ambassador because 
the former had in his turn at his back the middle-class ten- 
pounders who then made and unmade Parliaments. Though 
Cobden was the true father of British non-intervention in 
European disputes, and Cobden died in 1865, non-intervention 
only became the unchanging feature in our foreign policy after 
the Reform Bill of 1867 had placed the democracy in power. 
The men who now create and destroy Ministries are no more 
concerned for British relations with European affairs beyond 
sea than with their possible interest at some unknown date in 
the opening up of the planet Mars. Lord Salisbury is perhaps 
the first Prime Minister, Sir Philip Currie is the first Am- 
bassador, who, under the new régime have borne the brunt of 
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an international crisis, such as that which has strained Europe 
during the last two years. The new order of Ambassador, to 
which Sir Philip Currie belongs, began with Sir Arthur Paget, 
so long our Minister at Vienna. This diplomatist’s record was 
from the first as purely official as it was serviceable and 
distinguished. When the great families ruled England, men 
were made plenipotentiaries at foreign Courts because they 
were born within the circle and had fine manners. Before 
his appointment to a clerkship in the Foreign Office, in 
August, 1841, Paget had been a clerk in the General 
Pest Office first, in the Foreign Office afterwards. He 
was not made a paid Attaché at Paris till fifteen years 
after his civilian career had began. In another thirty years 
he represented the Queen at Rome. Next he became our 
Ambassador at Vienna. Here he remained till he left the 
service in 1893. Other of our most typical diplomatists in 
these latter days have had a similar discipline, have risen from 
the same beginnings, and through like gradations. England 
has been represented by few stronger Ambassadors since Sir 
Stratford Canning’s time than by Sir R. Morier. His first ex- 
periences were not diplomatic at all. Having at Oxford, thanks 
to Mr. Jowett, escaped rustication, and won the Latin Verse, he 
served two years in the Education Office, Whitehall; then the 
diplomat was developed, and at his post of Russian Ambassador 
he died. To the same category belonged Sir John Lumley, 
our late Ambassador at Rome, who died as Lord Savile in 
1893. He had begun as Librarian’s clerk at the Foreign Office. 
A still more remarkable case of advancement is that of Sir 
W. A. White, the greatest master of Near Eastern politics, 
perhaps, whom we have ever had at Stamboul. His experience 
was acquired as clerk in our Consulate-General at Warsaw in 
1857; then as Vice-Consul or Consul at Warsaw and Dantzic 
a few years later; after this as Minister at Bucharest. When 
after some three or four years of Constantinople Sir William 
White died, no one of exactly his calibre was found to take 
his place. Sir Julian Pauncefote, who brought his country safely 
out of a troublous time at Washington, had been educated at 
the Colonial Office whence he was taken to be Assistant Under- 
Secretary at the Foreign Office. The most dexterous, rusé, and 
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cosmopolitan of our foreign representatives in the Western world, 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, went through the official mill in 
the same industrious way; his experiences being varied by those 
gathered in foreign Legations ; in the Ionian Islands, where he was 
Secretary to the Queen’s Government, 1857-64, and in the 
House of Commons, where his ready repartee and solid contri- 
butions to foreign debates are still missed. This list may be 
characteristically closed by the name of our present Ambassador 
at Constantinople. Like Sir Henry Wolff, the late Ralph Earle, 
Lawrence Oliphant, and like Mr, Labouchere, Sir Philip Currie 
began his clerkly career at the Foreign Office under the rule 
of that first-rate official, good-hearted man, and admirable 
disciplinarian of official youth, the late Lord Hammond, whom, 
as Permanent Under-Secretary, in 1889 he succeeded, being 
sent out to tackle the Turk first in 1894. The class ot 
diplomatist to which Sir P. Currie belongs is entirely a new 
development. Sir Philip himself is the first plenipotentiary in 
foreign parts we have had who combines in himself the 
common-sense and cool judgment of the business classes 
with the stimulating traditions of the aristocracy. By descent, 
by conviction, he is Whig or Liberal; by training he is 
not partisan, but official. By instinct his sympathies are 
with good form in public as in private life. No man was 
ever more loyally indifferent, whether during his secretarial 
or his ambassadorial days to the party colour of his official 
chief. Nor has Lord Salisbury, in private or in public, 
ever had a more capable champion or agent than Sir Philip 
Currie. The suggestion that the Ambassador has wanted the 
support of the Minister, or the statesman at home has trusted 
too much to the capacity of the envoy abroad would be 
scouted by no one more than by the persons first concerned 
themselves. But English opinion is necessarily reflected in 
English diplomacy, and in the language ‘of English Ministers, 
It follows, therefore, that Sir Philip Currie’s words and attitude 
towards the Sultan have necessarily reflected the public opinion 
of the hour as well as his own official instructions. His success 
could have no better proof than the censures of extreme 
Turcophils on the one hand, and fanatic Philhellenes on the 
other. When some fresh outrage has scandalised British opinions, 
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the Prime Minister, the Leader of the House of Commons, and 
the Ambassador have alike had to remind the Pashas that British 
policy must move in sympathy with British opinion, and that 
friendliness towards the Turkish Monarch does not preclude his 
British well-wishers from calmly forecasting the questions raised 
by the international succession to the lordship of Constantinople. 
The most absolutely certain thing of all is that Sir Philip Currie’s 
presence at Therapia is a guarantee of our diplomacy on the 
Bosphorus, moving on the same lines as the thoughtful con- 
victions of the English people. One opportunity has, we have 
seen, been lost—but not irretrievably. No English official knows 
more of the steps which secured the success of the naval demonstra- 
tion off Dulcigno in 188c than Sir Philip Currie. He, at least, in 
a position of more responsibility and power now than he then 
occupied, has not forgotten this lesson. When the Blue Book 
containing the record of our international dealings comes to be 
published, it will be found that our Ambassador’s tact and 
patience have averted the full results of more than one failure, 
and have turned repeatedly during the last two years apparent 
or temporary defeat into eventual and real victory for humanity, 
peace, and progress. To judge from the unpublished facts now 
before me, the closing days of July are bringing Austria, 
England, and France in line to the same point of combined 
authority they might perhaps have reached in June. That, though 
late, this is not too late for practical success; that so many 
omissions have been made good, so many errors retrieved, is 
largely owing to the diplomatic address and the intellectual force 
of our present representative at Therapia. 


HuGu TICEHURST. 





Novelist v. Reviewer: A Brief for the 
Defence 


DURING the past few months a certain section of the English 
literary world has been passing through the throes of a discussion 
on the ethics of criticism. Vigorously attacked by a small band of 
authors, both critics and editors have ranged themselves on the 
defensive, and the impartial spectator has doubtless enjoyed vastly 
the sight of a mimic battle in ink and invective. These wars 
waged by writer against reviewer would almost seem to be sub- 
ject to some cyclic Jaw of recurrence, so certain is their revival 
from time to time. Viewed dispassionately and logically, these 
paper combats are productive of much instruction, and a close 
examination brings to light many interesting facts. 

It is noticeable that these attacks almost invariably emanate 
from some author whose work has failed to win favourable 
reviews. As such authors are largely in the majority it is mani- 
fest that the attacking army is never numerically weak. The 
strength of their arguments, however, is hardly in proportion to 
their numbers. Their great delight is to revel in the remark 
that “a critic is a man who has failed in his profession.” Has 
it never occurred to them that in thus speaking they themselves 
stand self-condemned? Yet obviously so it is; for in saying this 
they are themselves critics criticising the critics, or, reducing the 
proposition to its simplest terms, they are criticising themselves 
and making public their own failure. Of course, as a matter of 
fact, the statement is absolutely and fundamentally false, but this 
its supporters would be the last to admit. 

We are told by the angry author that “no one cares about 
the opinion of the critics.” If that is so, why waste so much 
time and space in futile attempts at their extermination? The 
more frequent and virulent such attacks, the more attention will 
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the work of the critics attract, and publicity is of the essence of 
their vitality. If the critic’s work is good, can a mere author’s 
judgment, the bias of which is patent, destroy it? If the critic’s 
work is bad, why not let it die a natural death like so many 
of the authors’ books? Surely no such vast expenditure of 
energy is necessary to effect the downfall of that which, we are 
assured, is rotten to its very elements? The authors say that 
“abuse” of novelists by critics is futile. Then is not abuse of 
the critics by novelists.equally so? 

It may safely be said that no critic would wilfully defame a 
good book. Critics are but human, and it would not be in accord 
with the eternal principles of human nature for them to disparage 
good work, for the simple reason that good work must live of its 
inherent vitality, and by reviling it they would only bring into 
prominence their own fallibility, and the limitations of their art. 
By passing a palpably inaccurate decision they would weaken 
public confidence in their critical ability, and once they lose 
public support they must cease to exist. Their work is paid for, 
and if the public does not value it their market is lost. Whence, 
in such case, would they derive their remuneration ? 

In dealing with these attacks, it must ever be remembered that 
we have little but the mere assertion of the authors themselves to 
prove that the critic’s estimate is incorrect. Suppose, as is often 
the case, several critics agree in placing a low estimate on the 
work of a certain author, and the author retaliates by anathema- 
tising the critics, why should the author’s estimate of his (or, 
more usually, Aer) work be more accurate than the critic’s? Can 
an author be a really competent judge of his own work? Does 
not his idea of its importance suffer from an inevitable lack of 
perspective? In hardly any case is it possible for him to cast 
aside entirely the almost unconscious egoism connected with the 
process of creation. The bare act of creation seems of necessity 
to bring with it a parental tendency to protect the offspring; it 
is a characteristic of intelligent animate existence, and well-nigh 
invariably it is an instinct stronger in woman than in man. In 
this connection, it is interesting to notice that the lady-novelist is 
far more prone to attack the critics than is her less flaunting 
and more logical brother. A man, when his work has been 
adversely criticised betakes himself to his pipe and his books, and 
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ceases to worry himself about the matter; but a woman in the 
same situation rushes to her desk, and regains peace of mind only 
when she has spluttered much ink and many hard words over her 
literary traducers. Of course, many of the attacks upon reviewers 
are nothing but subtle and cheap forms of advertisement on the 
author’s part. Concerning these, comment is superfluous. 

But to return to the more direct issues. The mere temporary 
popularity of any book, no matter how great such popularity may 
be, is absolutely useless, if not actually misguiding, as a test of 
true worth. Such popularity is more a result of fashion than of 
anything else. Many causes other than merit may create a 
momentary demand for a book. However intrinsically worthless 
any work may be, if only sufficiently dzzarre, it is sure of a large 
public following. 

The duty of the critic is to estimate the genuine value of the 
work criticised, and this duty has a twofold aspect. First, then, 
the critic must estimate the value of the author’s ideas; and, 
secondly, he must estimate the value of the literary setting in 
which those ideas are embodied. This estimate must necessarily 
be a matter of relativity. Indeed, the art of criticism may well 
be described as a method of comparison without a fixed standard 
of value. Why, it may be asked, should we put faith in the 
verdict of a critic? The answer is simple. Because, by education 
and constant use he has trained his critical faculty to a due state 
of discernment, and, by reading many books, has made broader 
his mind, increased his experience, and rendered himself better 
able to use such standard of comparison as is possible, albeit 
such standard is an uncertain and ever-varying quantity. This 
question of education and experience is too often overlooked in 
appraising the significance of a criticism. If the zsthetic faculty 
and other similar mental faculties more or less allied to criticism 
are capable of improvement by education and practice, why not 
also the critical faculty itself? 

In the course of a war between author and critic we frequently 
find an author attaching much weight to his own possession of what 
he is pleased to call “the creative faculty.” He claims that literary 
creation is a far higher art than literary criticism. The controversy 
is one of considerable difficulty, whatever definition be attached to 
the word “creative.” The two faculties differ, not in quantity, but in 
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kind, The critical faculty is analytic ; the creative faculty is con- 
structive or synthetic. The critical faculty is intellectual; the 
creative faculty intuitive. It may almost be said that the critical 
faculty is conscious, and the creative faculty unconscious, Whether 
we decide in favour of the analytic, intellectual, and conscious, or of 
the synthetic, intuitive, and unconscious, is a matter for very grave 
consideration, There is much to be said for either side, and certainly 
the claims are so well balanced that the existence of both is justified. 
At first sight it would seem as if the question might be disposed of 
immediately in favour of the creative faculty, for without this the 
critical faculty would have no material on which to work, but a 
decision on this ground would involve a serious fallacy, The answer 
must be sought of psychology rather than of logic. 

As to the question of anonymity in criticism, surely too much 
stress is laid on the challenge that all reviews should be signed with 
the writer’s name. If a criticism is signed, the writer is personally 
responsible for the views therein expressed. In the case of unsigned 
criticism this responsibility is shifted to the editor. If he is willing 
to take the onus, there it would seem the matter might justly rest 
Of what consequence is it whether writer or editor takes the respon- 
sibility, so long as it is taken by some one? An unsigned leading 
article in a daily or weekly paper expresses the opinions, not of the 
writer, but of the paper; and unsigned literary criticism is in an 
exactly analogous position. For either the editor might be legally 
liable under the Libel Acts. 

No one, I imagine, would suggest that all critics are perfect. 
Black sheep, it is said, may be found in every flock, and 
unfortunately it must be admitted that the critical profession is not - 
free from their presence. Notably, there exists a small body of 
egotists—mostly very young men adorned by an indulgent Univer- 
sity with a very superficial education—who treat criticism as nothing 
but a series of pegs whereon to hang cheap witticisms, pointless 
epigrams, and borrowed paradoxes, They are not numerous, and 
their work is of no interest to any but themselves, 
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The Enemies of South Africa 


II, 

Ir would need more temerity than wisdom for any man 
to attempt to lay down general and universal rules on that vexed 
question of South African politics—the native problem. I have 
endeavoured, however, to clear the ground of certain fallacies, as 
they seem to me, which encumber it, and which prevent the growth 
of sound views and opinions concerning it. I hold that it is 
necessary to grant the premises predicated in the introduction 
to these articles, and to accept them in practice as well as in 
theory, if we wish to arrive at any possible or workable native 
policy. That the black races are not the equals of the whites, 
that they must be governed and legislated for as subjects and 
inferiors, is my position. If this be granted the problem of how 
to govern South Africa will solve itself. If, on the contrary, 
it is rejected, then anarchy and chaos must be, sooner or later, 
the portion of that country. 

There is a school of thought, not only in England—it has some 
exponents in South Africa itself—which holds that we should do 
everything we can to bring the black races up to our level, 
justifying the opinion, not only on the grounds that this is necessary 
for the welfare of the natives—but for that of the whites, 
The specious argument is advanced that since we have taken the 
black man’s country from him, it is our duty to give him in 
return all the advantages of civilisation and culture, With this 
threadbare plea for the natives no man who has an §intimate 
knowledge of South African history ought to have any sympathy. 
The native tribes of South Africa have been for centuries—for 
how many it is impossible to say—at constant warfare, the one 
with the other. The Zulus’ occupation of Zululand dates from 
the early part of this century, The Matabele did not possess 
themselves of Matabeleland until a generation later. So it is 
throughout. The right of any tribe, inhabiting any part of South 
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Africa, to the country occupied by it rests solely on conquest, 
and on very recent conquest too, so recent, that in most cases 
it is within the memory of the oldest men of the tribe, if not 
personally, then as tales told them by their fathers. In taking 
their lands and dispossessing those tribes, we have given the 
people ordered government; we have freed them from witch 
doctors, smellings-out, and wholesale slaughter. We have, of course, 
given them many bad things in exchange; civilisation so-called, 
being the latest though not the final stage in the natural evolution 
of the human race, has its drawbacks as well as its advantages. 
It is not necessary to cumber these pages by labouring the 
tiresome question as to the relative advantages of civilisation and 
savagedom ; it would be as futile to deal with the assumption, 
that granting the advantages of civilisation, the savage prefers 
savagery. The social condition which we call civilisation is, as 
has been said, merely a stage in the evolution of man; but it 
is an inevitable stage. It is absolutely necessary that all nations 
should come under its sway, whether they like it or not. I have, 
I confess, neither the patience nor the inclination to cross swords 
with those utterly unpractical persons who bleat about our 
wickedness in despoiling the savage and all the rest of it. 
They are unhappily still a power, although a waning power, in 
the land. The native of South Africa has got to accept the 
white man—for his good I believe—but whether for good or evil 
he has got to accept him. Moreover, he has got to be taught 
that the condition of modern existence is work, and not spoliation. 
In return for being relieved of cruel rulers, and from the business of 
making war from morning to night, he must do his share of the 
work of the community, and that share is, and must be, physical 
and not intellectual work. In Africa the rougher forms of manual 
labour cannot be discharged by white men, and, if they could, it 
is well for the natives that they never will be. Nature has clearly 
ordained—in Africa at all events—that the black races must 
be the servants of the whites, It is a fact—a deeply to be 
regretted fact—that in Cape Colony, a certain residuum class— 
Dutchmen—living in the agricultural districts, have fallen so low 
as to be driven to serve Kaffirs, and the same thing has occurred, 
and is still occurring, in Natal. The fact, for fact it is, is keenly 
felt by the white community, and there is another fact relating 
to certain social evils, which is more degrading still, the exist- 
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ence of which is the greatest blot on Johannesburg’s grievously 
sullied escutcheon. These unhappy facts, however, should serve 
as object lessons; as solemn warnings to all and sundry, to 
whom the task of governing South Africa has fallen. Shorn 
of sentimental embroideries, it must be clear to every statesman 
concerned with the upholding, not only of British supremacy 
in South Africa, but in the upholding of the white races as 
against the black, that there is only one way to do this: to 
make the black races dependent for their living on the fruits 
of their labour; to bring them out, to force them out by 
economic enactments, of their locations where they not only 
constitute themselves.a nuisance and a menace, but stand in 
the way of the opening up and development of the country. 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes’ Glen Grey Bill aims at achieving this object, 
and I, for one, regard it as being a most statesmanlike measure, 
while I look upon the opponents of that Bill, of the spirit which 
underlies and informs it, as among South Africa’s most dangerous 
foes. Mr. Rhodes perceived years ago that properly directed and 
governed, instead of being a distinct source of trouble and loss to the 
country, the natives would be a great source of assistance and wealth. 
The Bill which he successfully passed through the Cape Legislature, 
by taxing the grown-up males on every location, will force them 
to come out in the open and offer themselves in the labour 
market, thereby relieving local congestion, teaching the natives 
the dignity of labour, and compelling them to contribute to the 
prosperity of the State, and make some return for the just and 
good government they enjoy. 

It is argued by many that to increase the needs of the native 
by educating him and also by paying him higher wages can but 
benefit the white man, who will be employed in increased numbers 
to supply those needs. Persons who think the highest glory of our 
country lies in maintaining and increasing those activities by which 
we have made ourselves the purveyors of shoddy, of inartistic and 
tawdry superfluities, for the greater part of the world, will be 
attracted by this argument. The best service we can do the 
Kaffir, however, is to encourage him to simplify rather than 
amplify his requirements. To stimulate in him a passion for super- 
fluous finery, cheap literature, and all the banalities dear to the 
average European, is to degrade him and to rob him of the very 
qualities, his content with essentials, in which he rises far above 
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his superiors. The argument is only a few degrees less pernicious 
than that which justifies the sale of alcohol to natives on the 
score of the benefit it does to individual Englishmen, and the gain 
accruing to the public exchequers of the various white communities, 
No one who-has seen the baneful effect of drink on. the South 
African native will question Khama’s wisdom in keeping it, so far 
as he has been able, out of his. country. The man who encourages 
the natives to drink is a criminal, while men who. encourage them 
to forsake their simple modes of life and to ape the ways of 
Europeans are scarcely less culpable. The aim of South African 
legislation should be to keep the native as much as possible where 
he is. It is not necessary to interfere with such of his inherited 
customs as are harmless, though polygamy should be gradually 
abolished, because, apart from moral considerations, it is a fruitful 
source of idleness, and cannot much longer be indulged in with 
propriety by any large number of the younger generations, in that 
economic conditions are against it. 

The Native Question is probably the most important question 
of any agitating the minds of the South African colonists, and it 
can only be dealt with effectively by men on the spot. No doubt 
it is right that Great Britain, which in the last event is responsible 
for the well-being of the natives, should reserve to herself those 
rights which give her the power to put her veto on any legislation 
which might press upon them too hardly or unfairly, But this 
power, like the royal prerogative, is more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. The natives are of the colonists’ own 
houschold. The colonists have to suffer if they are not properly 
governed ; and, living amongst them as they do, they are best able 
to judge what is good for them, and what should be the policy 
pursued regarding them. In this matter, and indeed in every other 
matter which is not directly Imperial, true wisdom lies in leaving 
the colonists as much as possible to their own devices. Most of 
the mischief from which we are suffering in regard to South Africa, 
and from which South Africans are suffering, may be traced to 
the injudicious meddling of the Home Government, and even more 
to the gratuitous intermeddling of unofficial, though powerful 
organisations, at Home. It would have been well, of course, if 
this country had preserved certain rights in our various South 
African colonies, of which she has recklessly and short-sightedly 
bereft herself. The Crown lands ought to have remained in the 
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hands of the Imperial authorities, on the distinct undertaking 
and understanding that they were to be used as_ settlements 
for new-comers. South Africa’ greatly needs a larger British 
population. She needs this because the Dutch are numerically 
stronger than the British—they are as three to two—and 
because it is essential to adjust the balance more evenly between 
blacks and whites. Also the country awaits a more widespread 
European settlement. The whole of the Cape Colony, not except- 
ing the Karoo, is suitable for European colonisation and exploitation, 
but unfortunately the land, which should be supporting thousands 
of agriculturists, is tied up in one way or the other. It is either in 
the occupation of retrograde Dutchmen or of absentee-syndicates ; 
in any case, it is not at the disposal of the Home Government as it 
should be, not for the purpose of transporting our criminals there, 
but to settle it scientifically and in an organised manner with the 
surplus and pressed-out citizens of this overcrowded country. 
Again, we were too previous in granting virtual independence to 
countries English blood and treasure had bought, without reserving 
to ourselves certain Imperial rights and privileges, especially fiscal 
privileges. These, however, are the irrevocable mistakes of the 
past, and are only mentioned here because it would be foolish to 
dwell upon the mischief arising from the interference and meddling 
of responsible Downing Street and irresponsible organisations, and 
leave unmentioned the injuries which have been inflicted by the 
short-sightedness of those framers of constitutions for our colonies, 
whose sole idea was to prepare them as quickly as possible for 
complete independence. Into the mistakes of the draughtsmen of 
these constitutions it is not possible to go; the mere enumeration 
of them in detail would take me too far afield. It is an unhappy 
fact, however, that with the rare exception of the settlement of the 
Eastern Province in 1820, a measure which has done more for the 
maintenance of British influence in South Africa, and more for the 
welfare of the whole country—-the descendants of these hardy 
settlers, who had to meet and subdue Kaffir hordes on four 
successive occasions, being among the best and most useful of 
South African colonists to-day—Great Britain has rarely interfered 
in South African affairs but to complicate and disturb them. It 
is not necessary to go through this dreary record of blunders and 
mistakes ; they are writ large on the page of history, and until 
Mr. Chamberlain assumed office they continued almost uninter- 
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ruptedly. During his régime the mistakes and blunders have been 
of local growth, though it is impossible to deny that they, were 
the natural fruit of the bungling and unwisdom of successive 
Colonial and Foreign secretaries. Standing out boldly and 
with damning force in the long list of Downing Street’s follies 
the eye in scanning the page of South African history falls on 
Lord Glenelg’s ill-considered and impertinent despatch of Decem- 
ber 26, 1835, which virtually upbraided the plucky Eastern 
Province colonists for the splendid manner in which they had 
met and defeated the Kaffirs ; the acknowledgement of the Trans- 
vaal as an independent Republic under the Sand River Conven- 
tion of 1852; the abandonment of the Orange River Sover- 
eignity by Sir George Clerk, Her Majesty’s Commissioner, in 
1854; the disgraceful recall of Sir George Grey, than whom no 
man more fully gauged the requirements of South Africa or did 
more during his term of office for the colonists; the scarcely 
less disgraceful treatment accorded to Sir Bartle Frere, than 
whom Great Britain has rarely had a better servant; the miser- 
able fiasco of referring our dispute with Portugal to Marshal 
MacMahon, which ended in the loss of Delagoa Bay; the sub- 
sequent loss of Damaraland, resulting in the intrusion of Ger- 
many into our domains; the miserable poltroonery following on 
the defeat of Majuba Hill, and the fatuous folly which dictated 
the Conventions with the Transvaal of 1881 and 1884, whereby 
scarcely any provision was made, seemingly because no one 
representing England had an atom of prevision, for the well- 
being of the British population of the Republic then existing 
and sure of increase. These are matters of ancient history, and, 
presumably, many of my readers are as familiar with them and 
as weary of them as the writer. They produce sensations of 
mental nausea every time they are discussed. If Sir George 
Grey had been allowed a free hand, the federal union of South 
Africa would have been accomplished nearly forty years ago. 
The Free State made a move in this direction in 1858, and 
Sir George Grey strongly recommended the step to the Cape 
Parliament and to the Home Government. For this exceedingly 
statesmanlike act he was recalled. Lord Derby was Prime 
Minister. He was as dead to the real significance of empire as 
his son and Lord Granville after him. The Smith-Stanleys and 
Lord Granville, in the fifties, sixties, and seventies, began the 
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work of ruining the prestige of Great Britain in South Africa 
which Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet consummated, for a 
generation at all events, during the early eighties. It was vain 
for Lord Carnarvon and Sir Bartle Frere, try as they did, to turn 
back the clock; the mischief was done, and only the march of 
time could cure it. Since then, more mischief has been done, 
and the marvel is that South Africa still remains under the 
British flag. 

A happier day dawned when Mr. Chamberlain took the 
seals of office in July, 1895. For many years previously to 
taking this office, Mr. Chamberlain’s horizon, which at first had 
been bounded by the political outlook of Birmingham, had been 
extending, and two years since he may be considered to have already 
ripened into a statesman possessing an almost ideal equipment 
for the office he elected tooccupy. Everyone felt that with a Minister 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s parts, a man who, but for the disruption in 
the Liberal ranks, consequent upon Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, 
would have been Prime Minister long since, the Colonial Question 
had entered upon a more hopeful phase. Hitherto the Colonial 
Secretaryship had been bestowed, with scarcely an exception, 
upon untried nonentities, for whom it was necessary to find 
posts in the Cabinet, such as Bulwer Lytton, who, as a politician, 
may be regarded as a person of no importance; or upon men 
of mediocre attainments, or waning powers. To give the most 
important post in the Cabinet, after the Foreign Secretaryship, and 
a post requiring even greater alertness and elasticity of intellect and 
a larger measure of youthful adaptability than that office, to men 
suffering from dry-rot of the intellect as the late Lord Derby 
suffered, or men who had degenerated into a Sybaritic, go-as- 
you-please indifference, such as Lord Granville, or to noblemen 
whose abilities, respectable enough, did not fit them for anything 
higher than departmental work—as the Marquis of Ripon, Lord 
Kimberley, and Lord Knutsford—was the order of the day. The 
Prime Ministers who made these appointments were the enemies, 
unconscious enemies no doubt, of the Colonies in general, .and 
of the South African Colonies, as being the group requiring the 
greatest amount of care and attention, in particular, while the 
men appointed have, one and all, doubtless with the best 
intentions, proved themselves anything but friends to that 
country. When, therefore, the announcement was made that 
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Mr. Chamberlain had accepted the Colonial Secretaryship, every 
Imperialist, everyone who felt that the future of England in the 
largest sense depended upon the way in which the Colonial 
Question was handled, everyone who had watched with anxiety 
bordering on dismay the conduct of South African affairs, 
breathed more freely. I hold that, so far, Mr. Chamberlain has 
justified, and more than justified, the expectations entertained 
by a large majority of his countrymen concerning him. I am 
not writing, however, upon the friends of South Africa, but upon 
the foes of that country. From the very commencement of his 
career as Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts to serve 
the best interests of South Africa as a whole have been 
thwarted by a whole army of these foes, and among them, I am 
free to confess, the Little Englanders have not been the most 
troublesome or the most dangerous. Mr. Chamberlain has had 
to contend against a noisy crowd of so-called Imperialists, men, 
for the most part, who have no personal knowledge of South 
Africa or whose words should be regarded as pot-house froth by 
the staid and intelligent sections of the community—the only sections 
which count. These men have done their very utmost to complicate 
the intricate problems and involved issues with which Mr, Chamberlain 
has been called upon to deal. The amplification of this matter, the 
substantiation of this assertion, properly belongs to the Transvaal 
Question. Since Mr. Chamberlain has been in office, his South 
African troubles have, of course, not been confined exclusively 
to the Transvaal. The rebellion in Rhodesia has brought upon 
him a fine crop of anxieties ; but it is in regard to the Transvaal 
that he has been especially exposed to attack. In tracing the 
history of the origin of the South African Republic and especially 
our relations with it since the annexation of 1877, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s experience of the last two years will form a 
dramatic and culminating climax. Curses, like young chickens, 
come home to roost, and much as we must sympathise with the 
Colonial Secretary in his difficulties, we must remember that the 
right honourable gentleman was, in a measure, responsible for the 
unhappy condition of affairs which he has had to face and 
combat, for he had a seat in the Cabinet responsible for the 
disgraceful surrender to the Transvaal after Majuba Hill. 


JAMES STANLEY LITTLE. 





Liberal High-Church Theology and Professor 
Goldwin Smith 


THE utterances of Professor Goldwin Smith are generally so wel- 
come to readers of rationalistic but not extreme tendencies, that 
one approached his article, “ Christianity’s Millstone,” published 
some little time ago in the North American Review, with feel- 
ings of more than usual interest. By the “Millstone” was 
meant the mythological and legendary matter of the Old Tes- 
tament, much of which, as Professor Goldwin Smith pointed out, 
was dealt with in a very uncompromising fashion by Dr. Bonney 
at the Church Congress of 1895. The object of the article was 
twofold: first, to affirm the unhistorical character of much of 
the Biblical record; secondly, to attack certain members of the 
Liberal High-Church Party, who admit the truth of a great deal 
that is advanced by the “Higher Criticism,” and yet refuse to 
give up the word Inspiration as applied to the Bible. 

As to the existence of legendary matter in the Scriptures, 
many of the younger clergy admit it more or less, and are 
thankful to know that such an essay as that of Dr. Bonney 
could be read at a Church Congress, Such deliverances as his 
secure to them a certain freedom, if not of speech, yet of belief. 
But I venture to protest against the word “Millstone,” as liable 
to mislead. For it should: be thoroughly understood that’ the 
belief in the inerrancy of the Bible is now rejected by large 
numbers’ of eminent Christian teachers, who, when occasion 
demands, freely express their opinions, finding—and that is all 
that can be asked for—perfect toleration. For instance, in the 
correspondence columns of Ze Church Times, four years ago, 
Canon Driver maintained the impossibility of accepting the 
Mosaic Cosmogony, in answer to. an opponent who. upheld the 
traditional interpretation of the first chapters of Genesis. He 
also pointed out that Professor Pritchard had taken the same line 
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in The Guardian as long ago as 1886, The fact that these 
beliefs can be advocated in the pages of two High-Church 
papers is sufficient to prove that the retention of the tradi- 
tional view—the Millstone, as Professor Goldwin Smith terms 
it—is largely a matter of choice, not of compulsion. And we 
must allow the traditionalists the freedom we claim for ourselves. 
If it is objected that these utterances are recent, we may call 
attention to the circumstance, that as long ago as 1849 
Robertson of Brighton could say with reference to the account 
of Jacob’s wrestling at Peniel, “Much of the story is evidently 
mythical.” Yet in the year 1895 a former Professor of History 
at Oxford can speak of being “called upon to accept the 
bodily wrestling of Jehovah with Jacob.” In face of these well- 
known facts it appears decidedly misleading to write as if the 
rejection of the mythological and legendary parts of the Bible 
involved the rejection of Christianity. Those who take up that 
position do so by way of excuse. If that excuse were wanting 
another would be found. 

There are two statements made by Professor Goldwin Smith 
which require correction in passing, viz. that the monotheism of 
the Jews was tribal, and that they knew nothing of the doc- 
trine of immortality. The latter statement is indeed partially 
true. But, as the present writer has shown elsewhere,* the author 
of Isaiah (chapters 24-27) believed in a national resurrection, and 
in the 12th chapter of Daniel a resurrection to everlasting life 
is most distinctly announced. The date of the chapters in Isaiah 
is, perhaps, not earlier than 340 B.C., while Daniel is undoubtedly 
a work of the Maccabean period. Of course, if Professor Goldwin 
Smith meant that the doctrine was not known to the Jews 
before Malachi he is right, but he should have said so. 

As for Jewish monotheism being only tribal, that is very 
far indeed from the truth. The truth is that the expectation of 
a world-wide monotheism—certainly from Amos onwards—is a 
most remarkable feature in Jewish literature. Micah, Isaiah of 
Jerusalem, the second Isaiah, and many of the Psalms speak 
with no uncertain sound. “All nations,’ says the writer of 
the 86th Psalm, “shall come and worship before thee, O Lord, 


* Westminster Review, January, 1896. 
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and shall glorify thy name.” Most people know the quotation: 
“My house shall be called the house of prayer for all nations, 
but ye have made it a den of thieves.” These, and the other pas- 
sages quoted at the foot, plainly show that on this point Professor 
Goldwin Smith is quite astray.* 

The second object of the paper in the North American 
Review, viz., to attack the position taken up by the writers of Lur 
Mundi, té., by the Liberal High-Church Party, calls for more 
detailed remark. 

That Professor Goldwin Smith would agree with the theo- 
logical position of Lua Mundi was not for a moment to be 
thought of; but one would have hoped to find the author of 
Rational Religion+ not displeased to know that certain beliefs 
which he himself contended for some thirty-five years ago, had 
at last been adopted by the leaders of the most popular party 
in the Church of England. 

In this work Professor Goldwin Smith (in common with 
F. D. Maurice and John Stuart Mill) strenuously protested 
against the doctrine as to the nature of God formulated in 
Dean Mansel’s Bampton Lectures on Zhe Limits of Religious 
Thought, That the late Mr. Aubrey Moore, one of the essay- 
ists in Lux Mundi, should take the same side as these heretics 
against Dean Mansel, shows how far our theological teachers 
have moved since 1861. Dean Mansel’s lectures were grected 
in the religious world with shouts of applause; they were con- 
sidered to have smitten the Rationalists hip and thigh. Yet in 
Lux Mundi, the examining chaplain of a Bishop is found ex- 
pressing his admiration for a sentence of J. S. Mill, which 
forms part and parcel of Mill’s subsequent statement that he 
would sooner go to hell than worship the God Dean Mansel 
preached. “J. S. Mill’s well-known words,” says Mr. Aubrey 
Moore—“‘I will call no being good who is not what I mean 
when I apply that epithet to my fellow-creatures’—was a noble 
assertion of immutable morality against a religion which, alas! 


* Micah iv. 1,2. Isaiah ii. 2, 3; xi. 10; xix. 23-5, especially xl. 12 to end; 
xlii. 4; xlv. 23, li. 4; Ivi. 7. Psalms xlvii. 7-9 (R.V.) ; Ixvii. 2, 33 Ixxxvi. 9 ; 
c. 1. Jeremiah iii. 17. Zephaniah iii. 9. 

+ Rational Religion and the Rationalistic Objections of the Bampton Lectures for 
1858. By Goldwin Smith. Oxford: J. L. Wheeler. 1861. 
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he mistook for Christianity. The conscience of to-day—and it 
is a real gain that it should be so—rcfuses to believe that 
the imprimatur of religion can be given to that which is 
not good. . . . It would rather give up religion altogether 
than accept one that will not endorse and advance our highest 
moral ideas.” 

Surely this passage must have been overlooked by the Pro- 
fessor. It is the essence of his own contention in Rational Religion, 
where it is plain that he feels that the moral difficulties created 
by theologians are the real stumbling-blocks; that it is doc- 
trines, such as those upheld by Dean Mansel, which constitute 
the real Millstone of Christianity. But in spite of this, Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith, so far from being predisposed in favour 
of the book, makes a direct attack upon it. He brings against 
it the charge of “paltering with the truth,” of advocating a doc- 
trine of “semi-inspiration,” which he affirms carries with it the 
belief in such narratives as the speaking of Balaam’s Ass, and 
the avenging bears of Elisha. These old favourites are not men- 
tioned in Lux Mundi, and the argumentum e silentio is pro- 
verbially dangerous. But that the writers would not demand 
assent to these narratives from Christians whom they might be 
called upon to teach, could surely have been inferred from the 
tone of the book as a whole, and especially from its candid 
avowal of the existence of myths in the Bible. Indeed, it 
would almost appear as if Professor Goldwin Smith had been 
too careless or too contemptuous to take the trouble of rightly 
understanding the position of those whom he has criticised. 
Had he done so, he would, I venture to think, have adopted 
a tone considerably less hostile. He might then have acknow- 
ledged, and perhaps with gratitude, that the book indicates a 
striking change in the attitude of an important section of the 
Church, towards that abomination of the Tractarians—Theological 
Liberalism—of which Professor Goldwin Smith himself is, or was, 
counted an adherent. The fact of the change admits of no 
dispute. Its extent and importance can be estimated by con- 
trasting Lux Mundi, especially the preface to the tenth edition, 
with the lectures and sermons of the late Canon Liddon; who 
not only denied the existence of myths in the Bible, but ap- 
parently affirmed that any Rabbinical legend mentioned by an 
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Apostle must be believed by the faithful* It is possible that 
many others besides Professor Goldwin Smith may not be fully 
aware of the departure from traditional views which has been 
made by the liberal Anglicans; it is therefore the object of 
the present writer, who, though not belonging to the party, 
is not without admiration for them, to show where they 
stand. 

Their position, especially with reference to Biblical Criticism, 
shows that great progress has been made in the acceptance of 
certain beliefs for which thinkers like Professor Goldwin Smith 
have long and earnestly striven. This advance was announced 
to the general public some seven years ago by the issue of a 
volume of theological essays entitled Lux Mundi. Before this 
date, however, careful observers of the Church papers, and 
those who were in touch with the Universities, knew that a 
gradual but decided change had for some time been passing 
over some of the successors and followers of Pusey and Keble— 
a change upon which those two veterans would have looked 
with deep suspicion. 

The conservatism of the Old High-Church Party was per- 
fectly natural. After the secession of Newman in 1845, Dr. 
Pusey and his friends had to strain their energies to maintain 
their position against attacks on all sides; their former friends 
who had gone over opened fire upon them, and their former 
enemies were not remiss in pointing the moral. <A _ party in 
such a state could only hope to hold its own, and would 
naturally be anxious if opportunity should offer to prove itself 
sound in the fundamentals of the faith, The opportunity came in 
1862, with the publication of Essays and Reviews. Then Dr. 
Pusey and Zhe Record joined forces to protest against the 
soul destroying doctrines of that hated volume. Again, in 
1866, Canon Liddon preached a course of Bampton Lectures 
on the Divinity of Christ, in which he also assailed the Higher 
Criticism of the day. They were hailed with delight by orthodox 
Churchmen of all shades of opinion, and went through edition after 


* Perhaps a shorter method of realising the change js to note that in 1861, 
Dr. Pusey could speak of the “heathenism of Colenso” ; while, in 1889, views 
on the Old Testament, indistinguishable on points of criticism from those of . 
Colenso, were admitted in Lua Afundi to be true. 
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edition with surprising rapidity. If anyone had hitherto looked 
upon the High-Church Party with suspicion, that feeling faded 
away in the presence of these eloquent lectures, which set 
forth the most orthodox views in the most exquisite language. 
The doctrine of Inerrancy was maintained as emphatically as 
could have been desired by the most devout believer in verbal 
inspiration. But this was the high-water mark of High Church 
orthodoxy with regard to the Bible. 

In spite of Canon Liddon’s emphatic denunciation of all 
who refused to ascribe the Pentateuch to Moses, and Daniel to 
its traditional author of that name, not many years passed 
before several Oxford lecturers found themselves compelled to 
admit that, eloquent and earnest as Canon Liddon was, it was 
impossible to take his authority on the subject of Old Testa- 
ment Criticism. Colenso had, of course, been unscrupulously boy- 
cotted and dubbed a heathen, Rowland Williams driven out of 
Lampeter, Professor Jowett kept out of his well-earned stipend ; 
but in spite of all that, the claims of this presumptuous criticism 
seemed so strong, that, as fair-minded men, these teachers were 
unable to resist many of its conclusions. Besides, the Gospel of 
Natural Science according to Darwin had arisen, and, as Charles 
Kingsley said as early as 1863, was “conquering everywhere and 
rushing in like a flood by the mere force of truth.” But the 
world was well into the seventies before there was any decided 
movement. For ten years—from 1875 to 1885—the contributors 
to Lux Mund? considered the bearing of modern criticism upon 
the Catholic faith, The result of these deliberations was given 
to the world in 1889, and the publication of the book aroused, 
as is well known, a storm of opposition. 

But two other works which call for notice had already been 
issued by well-known High Churchmen. A few months pre- 
vious Mr. Aubrey Moore—who also contributed to Lax Mundi— 
had published a collection of essays under the title of Sczence 
and the Faith, in which he endeavoured to show that the doc- 
trine of Evolution should be regarded as a friend, and not as a 
foe of Christianity. Also, two years before this, Canon Mason 


* Exactly twenty years afterwards Mr. Aubrey Moore read a paper at 
the Reading Church Congress advocating the doctrine of Evolution. 
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had published Zhe Faith of the Gospel,* in which he distinctly 
discarded the vicarious theory of the Atonement. Thus there 
were issued, in less than three years, three works which restated 
the Christian belief in the Creation, the Inspiration of the Bible, 
and the Atonement. Now that the excitement has subsided we 
can take an impartial view of the position. The writers do not 
seem inclined to go any further than their published utterances. 
Their energy is now being directcd to the solution of social 
problems. They have, to their own satisfaction, disposed of the 
intellectual and also of the moral difficulties which had _ beset 
Christianity, and now they wish to show the world that their 
beliefs will work. 

The change of belief thus announced with respect to these 
three points, the Creation, the Inspiration of the Bible, and the 
Atonement, must be regarded as of the highest importance to 
the Church of England; for it has been made by accredited 
teachers who are held in high honour ; and so far from being cast 
out of the Synagogue, some of them have already received high pro- 
motion. With reference to the Creation the change was inevit- 
able. As already mentioned, Kingsley wrote, in 1863, that 
Darwin was “coming in like a flood by force of truth.” The 
hopeless attempts at reconciliation had condemned themselves. 
If the six days’ theory could only be maintained in the way in 
which the “reconcilers,’ from Hugh Miller to Mr. Gladstone, 
proposed to do so, it was seen to be doomed. No doubt 
the abandonment of the six days’ Creation affected the Inerrancy 
of the Bible quite as much as the criticism of the historical parts 
of the book; but the general public did not see this. They were 
prepared to admit that Moses might have recorded the Creation 
in the only way in which he and his fellow Jews could understand 
it, ze, under the limitation of the scientific knowledge of his day. 
But when the general public learned that Moses was not the author 
of the Pentateuch, that in point of fact the Pentateuch, as we 
have it, is composed of at least three distinct narratives, that these 
narratives are not consistent with one another, the question then 


* Canon Mason is not claimed as a Liberal High Churchman except on 
the important point mentioned. In Biblical Criticism he appears to be 
content with the position taken up more than a century ago by Pope Gan- 
ganelli, who admitted in his Commentary that the numbers of the Old 
Testament were quite untrustworthy. 
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began to be asked in earnest—What meaning can we attach to 
the word Inspiration as applied to the Bible? 

This was the question to which Canon Gore endeavoured to 
give an answer at once straightforward and reassuring.* The 
welcome it obtained from some “orthodox” members of the 
Church of England may be judged from the fact than in a 
mild and somewhat exhilarating fashion he has suffered “ per- 
secution.” He has been alluded to as “the writer of the 
notorious essay on Inspiration.” People theologically as far 
asunder as the poles, ¢g., Archdeacon Denison and the late 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, united to condemn the book. A 
well-known clergyman, lately advertising for a curate, gave the 
notice “Zux Mundt objected to.” And now Professor Goldwin 
Smith, from the opposite side, has lifted up the heel against it. 
It is a “subterfuge”; it is “paltering with truth.” And why? 
Because it says that in spite of ‘scientific and __ historical 
ignorance, the Jews were divinely instructed in the knowledge 
of God; and that their monotheism, which Professor Goldwin 
Smith calls “a_ historical mystery,” was the result of that 
divine instruction which Christians call Inspiration. The Pro- 
fessor's attitude towards this doctrine is worthy of the bitterest 
Secularist. He tells us that believers in verbal inspiration stand 
on firm ground as compared with those who adopt the position 
upheld in Zur Aundé. He thus takes up exactly the same atti- 
tude as Colonel Ingersoll, who said: “If the words are not in- 
spired, what is?” 

In truth, the doctrine of Inspiration is only one phase of 
the old problem which meets us in Free Will. As long as we 
admit the existence of a God in the world, and at the same 
time believe in the freedom of man’s will, the amount of help 
and guidance given by God to man, will always be a question of 
the greatest perplexity. But if there does exist a Supreme Being, 


* The answer cannot, of course, be compressed into a sentence, but the fol- 
lowing will fairly represent it. Inspiration, as applied to the Bible, means that 
the sacred writers were instruments through which were imparted “a know- 
ledge of God and of the Spiritual life.” This is quite consistent with “ elements 
of idealism in the narrative,” 7.¢., history written as the writer thought it ought 
to have occurred rather than as it actually did; it is also quite consistent with 
“dramatic composition,” #.¢., pseudonymous books, and “with the existence of 
primitive myths.” 
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the Creator and Sustainer of the world, is it going beyond the 
bounds of rational belief to say that His guidance in spiritual 
matters can be discerned in the history of the Jews and of the 
early Christian Church ? 

In. attacking Canon Gore, Professor Goldwin Smith has also 
attacked all those who believe in a theory of Inspiration, and 
yet admit the existence of error.in the Bible. They regard the 
Bible as the record of a Revelation made by God to the Jews. 
That Revelation, they believe, was made, not by audible voice, 
but by the influence of God upon the mind of man. If a 
better term than Inspiration can be found to denote this influ- 
ence and guidance of the Divine Mind, let it be adduced. We 
may call the Jews a divinely educated people, instead of an 
inspired people, and, as an alternative term, it has its ad- 
vantages. But sooner or later technical terms are sure to arise, 
and it would be difficult to find a better term than Inspira- 
tion to denote the divine education of the Jews and their re- 
ligious teachers. When Professor Huxley said that he admired 
the Theism of the Jews as much as the art of Pheidias and 
the science of Aristotle, he admitted that the Jews were as 
much above the rest of mankind in the knowledge of God as 
Pheidias and Aristotle excelled other men in art and science. 
The Christian asks—Whence came this superiority? If there is 
a God, surely all knowledge of Himself. comes from Himself. 
If the Theism of the Jews in its main aspects was conceived 
upon right lines, how did such a “historical mystery” come to 
pass? How was it that the teachers of this Semitic race came 
to-believe in a Deity who was “at once infinitely righteous 
and infinitely merciful?”* Whence came the knowledge of such a 
God as this? 

The answer may of course be, that it grew like any other 
knowledge, such as Astronomy. But is the knowledge of God like 
that of any other subject? The Agnostic—say Mr. Herbert 
Spencer—absolutely denies the name of knowledge to the belicfs 
of the Theist; but he does not deny it to the beliefs of the 


* See Sanday’s Bampton Lectures for 1893. Third Edition, 1896. Appendix 
1. Sermon on Exodus xxxiv, 6 and 7, “Jehovah is a God full of compassion 
and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy and truth . . . and 
that will by no means clear the guilty.” 
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Astronomer. Kant affirmed that the knowledge of God was not 
attainable by the Speculative Reason, and therein he agrees with 
Herbert Spencer. So that the Christian who denies that spiritual 
knowledge grows in the same way that other knowledge does, has 
very distinguished authority to rely upon. But he ventures to 
think that he has higher authority than even Kant or Herbert 
Spencer. He takes the authority of Christ as paramount on 
moral and spiritual matters, and remembers that He on one 
occasion unmistakably said that the utterance of one of His dis- 
ciples was inspired. “Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee.” From these words he draws the inference that Christ 
believed in the communication of spiritual knowledge by Inspira- 
tion. The Christian does not think that when Copernicus 
revolutionised astronomy, the same words could have been addressed 
to him. Therefore he believes that the great truths of religion 
came by Revelation or Inspiration, while he does not say the same 
about other truth. ‘ 

Professor Goldwin Smith’s objection comes to this, “In former 
times your predecessors meant by Inspiration something very differ- 
ent from what you mean. You must either keep to the old meaning 
of the word, or abandon the word altogether.” Is not this a very 
captious position? We think it is, and reply—* While admitting 
that our predecessors were mistaken as to the kind of knowledge 
to which Inspiration extended, they were right in believing in the 
Divine guidance of the religious teachers of the Jews. The exist- 
ence of that Divine guidance is the important point; in that we 
too believe as well as they; therefore we still use the word 
Inspiration.” 

With reference to the Atonement a very few words will suffice. 
Professor Goldwin Smith cannot but know that Robertson of 
Brighton, F. D. Maurice, and others rejected long ago the Sub- 
stitutionary theory; and whether it is due to their teaching or 
not, many of the liberal Anglicans are following Canon Mason 
in doing the same. This is calculated to remove another 
stumbling-block, and the alteration observable in speaking of 
Future Punishment has removed one more, 

Having regard therefore to the beliefs advocated upon such 
questions as these, by influential members of the most popular 
party in the Church of England, I cannot" but think that the 
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outlook in theology is far more hopeful than Professor Goldwin 
Smith would have us believe. The “Millstone” is much smaller 
than many people seem to be aware. The liberal theologian has, 
on the whole, much to be thankful for. Criticism, if not welcomed, 
has at any rate been admitted. The moral difficulties have, in 
many Guarters reputed orthodox, been abandoned ; and many of 
the intellectual difficulties are following. Every lover of truth 
will rejoice that candid scholarship and staunch Churchmanship 
are to be found side by side; that many of those who adopt the 
same Church principles as the writers of Lux Mundi are pre- 
pared to discuss with perfectly open minds the contentions of 
literary and scientific criticism. To those thinkers who, like M. 
Réville, believe man to be a religious being, and feel that the 
endeavour to oust religion is to mutilate man’s nature, and is 
besides an impossible task—to such, the growth of a liberal 


section amongst the High-Church Party is a welcome and 
encouraging omen. 


SAMUEL HOLMES. 




















The Present Position of the Vaccination 
Question 
II. 


PROCEEDING next to discuss the cogency of the evidence in 
favour of vaccination which is based on the detailed statistics of 
individual cases, I admit at once that my opponents are able to 
quote figures from official reports, which, if they were undisputed and 
stood alone, would settle the case in their favour. But the mass 
of figures, British and foreign, is enormous, and I too could 
quote official statistics that would tell against them. <A contro- 
versy, however, conducted after this fashion would be intermin- 
able and unprofitable, and I have no special aptitude for it. All 
that is necessary in criticism—so far as details are concerned— 
has recently been done by Mr. Alexander Paul, in his recently 
published essay,* and by Mr. Alfred Milnes, in his paper read 
before the Royal Statistical Society on June 15, this year; and 
their conclusions will, I anticipate, be fully confirmed by Dr. 
W. Scott Tebb, of Bournemouth, in a work to be published this 
autumn, Referring, therefore, my readers to these writers for further 
information on this most important aspect of the question, I will 
content myself now with indicating some general considerations 
which discount largely, as it seems to me, the cogency of the 
statistical argument as usually stated, It is often said that the 
Vaccination Question is simply a question of statistics. I should 
say it is simply a question of facts. No one pretends that 
statistics, however accurate, can give all the relevant facts. And 
if, beyond this, they cannot be depended upon as accurate, it 
is obvious that the most imposing statistical tables do not really 
end the controversy. 


* A Royal Commission's Arithmetic: A Criticism of Vaccination Staiistics and a 
Plea for Fresh Figures and Fair Interences. London: P. S. King & Son. 1867, 
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three heads, First, we have the experiments made by Jenner and 
his. fellow-workers in the early years of this century, which 
proved, as they thought, that vaccinated persons could not take 
smallpox, even if they were inoculated with it, Next, we have 
the smallpox hospital statistics of recent times, which go to 
prove—not, indeed, that vaccinated persons cannot take small- 
pox, for no one now attempts to deny that, when there is an 
epidemic of smallpox, the great majority of those attacked are 
vaccinated—that the vaccinated have the disease less severely, 
and, with rare exceptions, recover. And thirdly, we have to con- 
sider the alleged significance of vaccination “marks,” their number 
and magnitude, with which we may take the importance now 
attached to revaccination, and especially to recent vaccination. 
This third category may conveniently be dealt with first; and 
at the outset it must be noted that this insistence on the ncces- 
sity for recent vaccination, revaccination, or strongly-marked vacci- 
nation, is by itself evidence of the failure of vaccination as 
originally practised. Jenner knew of none of these things. One 
vaccination in infancy, the lymph being inserted in one place only, 
guaranteed, according to him, lifelong protection against smal!pox ; 
a doctrine which in later years he only modified so far as to 
claim an amount of protection equal to that afforded by a pre- 
vious attack of the disease. And the case-statistics, submitted 
to the Parliamentary Committee on his Petition in 1802, amply 
proved his assertion. But medical men now unanimously reject 
the sufficiency of primary vaccination with only one insertion 
of the lymph: and by implication they reject the early statistics 
which proved its sufficiency. That they are justified in rejecting 
that evidence becomes clear to anyone who will turn over the 
pages of a periodical entitled Zhe Medical Observer, of which 
the eighth volume appeared in 1810.* Anti-vaccinists were 
allowed to contribute to this periodical, and again and again 
they asserted that whenever a vaccinated person was attacked 
by smallpox the fact of his vaccination was promptly denied. 
Such a denial would not be necessary now, as our credulous 
public would be satisfied, on the explanation being given, that 
the patient had only been vaccinated in infancy, and had only 


* There is unfortunately no copy in the British Museum. 
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one mark—and that a “bad” one. It is, in fact, the “mark” 
doctrine that commands the situation now. Mr. Hartill, whose 
Report on the Willenhall epidemic has already been referred 
to, gives as the result of his observations a beautifully simple 
table, in which we find that the percentage of deaths to cases is 
as follows :—1 mark, 4'1 ; 2 marks, 3°3; 3 marks, 2°44; 4 marks, 10; 
revaccinated, oo. With admirable naiveté he appeals to persons 
“free from bias and prejudice” to be convinced by this 
statement; and when we find that the Royal Commission 
devotes some five-and-twenty paragraphs (§§ 273-298) to an 
insistence on this doctrine, though in a less extravagant form, 
it does seem almost culpable to withhold assent. And yet, 
although the Royal Commissioners seem not to have been 
aware of the fact, there is no unanimity among medical 
men even on this question of marks. Dr. Dalton, for example, 
published, in October, 1893, as the result of his observation of 
more than a thousand cases of smallpox, his opinion that 
“good marks” are evidence of perhaps temporary immunity 
from smallpox having been secured, but also of exceptional 
constitutional liability to it;* and Mr. P. M. Davidson, in his 
“ Special Report on the Recent Outbreak of Smallpox in Congleton, 
1889,” had come to the same conclusion.f A mere layman may 
be pardoned if he does not blindly bow before statistics on 
which the doctors themselves are disagreed. 

Similarly as to revaccination. This practice, entirely unknown 
to Jenner, was first introduced in Germany about 1829. In 1844 
it was mentioned in this country as desirable; but in 1851 the 
National Vaccine Establishment officially declared it to be unneces- 

* “The most noticeable feature of Table III. is the undoubted superiority of 
the ‘good marks’ up to twenty years of age, and the ambiguous evidence given 
afterwards. After twenty years the death percentage is, as a rule, much greater in 
those having good marks; while the average durations [of illness] are so nearly 
equal that all the evidence seems to show there is little difference between the two 
sets of marks. There is therefore no superiority whatever after a few years 
between good and bad marks, if these statistics are any indication of the mass 
of cases." — Smallpox in its Relation to Vaccination, p. 11. 

+ “Comment on this is superfluous ; and I leave it to anyone caring to consider 
the matter to judge for himself what he is to expect from scars and superficial areas 
in this part of the country. If they teach anything, it is that the more you have of 


them, and the larger and deeper they are, the more severe will be your smallpox.” 
—Report, p. 15. His cases are all of eighteen years of age and upwards, 
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sary. Dr. Pearson, indeed, Jenner’s contemporary, had held that 
if revaccination was possible, it was a proof that vaccination 
itself was useless: “If a child can be revaccinated, then it can 
take smallpox ; evgo, vaccination is not an equivalent for small- 
pox; and where, then, is the good of it?” But now it has be- 
come a sine gud non with the advocates of vaccination, who 
prove its value by means of statistics which they insist on as 
conclusive. A little reflection, however, will discount the value 
of these statistics, and an illustration of the method by which 
such statistics are obtained will further discredit them. For it 
should be noted that the revaccinated are but few in number, that 
the fact of their having submitted to revaccination—a voluntary 
act—shows that they belong to the class of persons who take 
precautions against epidemics, and this particular precaution is 
not likely to be the only one that they will take, and, further, that 
their belief in the protective power of their revaccination will 
give them courage, which is an excellent prophylactic itself. It 
may also be added that, when the number of the revaccinated 
is considerable, this will be due to the presence of an epidemic, 
which in course of time frightens people into submission to the 
operation. But the course of time also means that the epidemic 
will simultaneously have about run its course, and will be dying 
out naturally, as all epidemics, not only of smallpox, do. So 
that, although at the end of the epidemic the immunity of the 
revaccinated will be claimed as a consequence of their re- 
vaccination, it was obviously not a consequence of it before the 
operation had been performed, nor was their subsequent im- 
munity necessarily a consequence. Add to this the important 
consideration—very little familiar, it would seem, to the general 
public—that even in the worst epidemic only about § per cent. 
of the total population is attacked, while it is very rare for the 
death-rate from it to reach 1 per cent. and it will become 
clear that, in accordance with the doctrine of probabilities, the 
chance of the revaccinated minority being attacked by the 
disease is very small, while the fatality rate in an adult selected 
class must necessarily be exceptionally small. So that the figures, 
when allowance has been made for errors, which we may be 
sure will not be found on the side discreditable to revaccina- 
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tion, will be found to be pretty much what one. would. naturally 
have expected, apart from faith in revaccination. 

And now for the illustration as to how these figures are 
obtained: an illustration. contained in the Report of the Royal 
Commission itself. Dr. Barry, one of the most active, and 
intelligent of the Local Government Board Inspectors, was ,.sent 
to report on the great Sheffield epidemic of 1887-8.,.. His 
report is voluminous, and-I am only going to refer to. one 
detail in it, since that has to do with the particular point now 
under consideration. Dr. Barry .could not deny - that., the 
exceptionally well-vaccinated condition of Sheffield had _. not 
prevented the epidemic, but he was naturally anxious to show 
that anyhow the revaccinated had escaped. So with a_ light 
heart he advertised in the local papers for the names .,and 
addresses of revaccinated persons who had been attacked, by 
smallpox. As many as 352 responded. Nothing daunted, 
Dr, Barry, with indomitable perseverance, called on all, or nearly 
all, the 352, and, on one pretext or other, of which he gives 
no detailed explanation, he decided that almost all these people 
were wrong. Either they had not had smallpox or they had 
not been revaccinated—that he proved to his own satisfaction, 
admitting only that in 27 cases out of the 352,, was the 
allegation correct. Now, it is quite possible that some few of 
the 352 were mistaken ; they may have misunderstood the terms 
of Dr. Barry’s advertisement. But. against them may, be set a 
number, probably much larger, who never saw’ or. heard of 
the advertisement, or, if they knew of it, did not trouble. to 
reply to it. Speaking for myself I should. certainly. not.. bring 
upon myself. the bullying of.a, fussy, and..incredulous Local 
Government Board official, if I..had had .smallpox- after. re- 
vaccination and found myself on that account advertised for. 
Life has troubles enough already. But my . point_is, that, by 
his cutting down the 352 to 27, Dr. Barry .stands..confessed as 
a prejudiced partisan, and shows clearly that all his statistics, 
which prove what wonderful. good -was.done by vaccination. in 
this Sheffield epidemic, can. have no convincing value... They 
state not facts but Dr. Barry’s opinions. And yet, obvious: as 
all this is to outside observers—so infallible do official -statistics 
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seem to those to whom the figures are valuable as evidence,— 
it is the case that on this very return of Dr, Barry’s (that only 
27 revaccinated persons in all Sheffield were attacked by small- 
pox) the Commissioners found the 303rd paragraph of their 
report, dealing with the value of revaccination. With happy 
inconsistency, however, they refer in Sec. 306 to Dr. Coupland’s 
report of the less satisfactory effects of revaccination at Dews- 
bury, while in Sec. 308 they refer to Dr. Luff’s London statistics 
of fatality among the revaccinated, which make it pretty much 
the same as the fatality among the vaccinated, This last-named 
evidence has not yet been made accessible to the public. 

On the experiments originally made by Jenner, Woodville, 
and others, a somewhat different, but no less damaging criticism 
can be made. The importance of these experiments is beyond 
dispute. On their alleged success was based the parliamentary 
grant of £30,000 to Jenner, as the discoverer of vaccination ; 
that grant in turn was the precedent for supporting out of 
public funds the National Vaccine Institute; and the existence 
of that official institution for the propagation throughout the 
country of cow-pox, as a defence against smallpox, was the 
justification for making vaccination compulsory in 1853. The 
experiments made before 1803 have a special value, for the 
reason that in all experiments made at home or abroad since 
that date, the influence of the State, of officialdom, has been 
heavily cast into the scale in their favour, and it has 
been only just short of impossible for the merits of the 
operation to be examined with scientific impartiality. Previous 
to 1803 there was only the enthusiasm of Jenner and his fellow- 
workers to be discounted—not but what enthusiasm alone is 
a dangerous element in medical enquiries—while the public and 
the profession had yet to be convinced. These experiments, 
therefore, which profess to be reco:ds of vaccinations, followed 
by unsuccessful inoculations of smallpox, are of crucial importance ; 
and it is perhaps to be regretted that it is impossible now to 
repeat these under conditions that would really test their value. 
But smallpox inoculation is now an illegal operation; and, 
even if it were not, it may be doubted whether anyone could 
be found with sufficient faith in the absolute protection afforded 
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by vaccination, as to be willing to submit either his own person, 
or the person of his own child, to the risk of inoculation with 
undoubted smallpox matter, * 

And Woodville’s experiments are now admitted to have been 
fallacious. Even the Royal Commissioners admit their inconclusive 
character, inasmuch as it is tolerably well-established that Wood- 
ville never vaccinated at all, but used by mistake not cow-pox, 
but smallpox, lymph. Thus making one smallpox inoculation 
to follow rapidly upon another, he only proved, what was known 
before, that a second inoculation after a brief interval does not 
“take.” There are also other objections to the cogency of all 
these early experiments. Insusceptibility to smallpox inoculation 
had been recognised as not uncommon before vaccination had 
ever been heard of; while at the period at which Jenner’s inves- 
tigations were made it had become customary, with a view to avoid 
the risks of inoculation, to use lymph of such feeble character, 
taken at a stage when the disease was quite immature, that little 
or no effect was ordinarily produced by it, even when there had 
been no pretence of previous vaccination. And it is on record 
that Jenner himself recommended that this, the “ Suttonian” 
method of inoculation should be used in applying the variolous 
test to the vaccinated. Further, it must always be remembered that 
Jenner and his fellow-workers were enthusiasts. He believed, and 
rightly believed, that his name would become immortal in con- 
nection with vaccination. He was hardly, therefore, a calm and 
unprejudiced observer, while we know, from another incident in his 
career, that he was not a careful and accurate one. Fifty years 
earlier, Dr. Johnson, in reporting the debates in Parliament, had 
confessed that he “took care not to let the Whig dogs get the 
best of it.” If so admirable a moralist could thus lightly 
justify himself in allowing his own personal prejudice to colour 
what he professed to report, may not we, without bringing any 
serious charge of dishonesty against Jenner, say frankly that we 
cannot regard his own record of his experiments as conclusive? 


* Dr. S. Monckton Copeman, of the Local Government Board, claims to have 
yot over the difficulty, and to have confirmed the value of Jenner’s experiments 
by vaccinating monkeys, and then submitting them to smallpox inoculation. 
But these experiments will themselves lack cogency unless they have inde- 
pendent confirmation. 
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Taking all the circumstances into consideration, it certainly seems 
to me that we are justified in declining to attach a decisive 
value to these early statistics, 

But what can be said in criticism of the contemporary statis- 
tics, which are issued from the smallpox hospitals by the 
authorities in charge, and which invariably show that the unvac- 
cinated die at an enormously higher rate than the vaccinated ? 
An element of truth there doubtless is in these returns. The 
unvaccinated, as a class, are also the waifs and strays whom the 
law has failed to reach, and who are most likely to come into 
contact with the disease through their habits of life, and to die 
of it if they take it, in consequence of their inferior physique. A 
somewhat higher proportion of deaths is therefore to be looked 
for among them, apart from all question of the effects of vac- 
cination. But, on further examination, a difficulty about these 
statistics presents itself. In the eighteenth century, when every- 
one was unvaccinated, the proportion of deaths to cases was about 
18 per cent. What, then, we might fairly expect now is that, 
while the deaths of the unvaccinated would remain in about the 
same proportion, the gencral death-rate as a whole would be re- 
duced to a lower figure by a very low rate among the vaccinated, 
who ought, indeed, on Jenner’s hypothesis, to have no death-rate 
at all, nor even to suffer from the disease. But, oddly enough, 
the average death-rate remains what it was, about 18 per cent.: 
for while the death-rate among the vaccinated is reported as 
lower, the balance is made good by a vastly higher death-rate 
among the unvaccinated, who are thus reported to suffer twice, or 
even three times as severely as their unvaccinated brethren did 
in the eighteenth century. This is, of course, absurd, and such 
statistics may at once be rejected as untrustworthy. We who 
reject them on account of their own intrinsic incredibility are 
not bound to find any explanation of them; but it may be in- 
dicated, as at least a partial explanation, that the original com- 
pilers of these statistics are not only by the necessity of their 
positions believers in vaccination, they are also men of like pas- 
sions with ourselves, and their work is done privately, without any 
criticism from outside. Under such circumstances it is impossible 
to regard their returns as unquestionable and decisive. 

There remains to be very briefly considered the scientific evi- 
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dence in favour of vaccination that would be found in some patho- 
logical. relation between cow-pox and smallpox, thus indicating 
that the one disease would be likely to affect the other. It is 
not to be denied that diseases totally different in character 
may, for all we know, affect each other beneficially or the reverse, 
so far as the particular person is concerned. We have it on high 
medical authority that an attack of smallpox sometimes seems to 
cure a person of consumption ; and, doubtless, medical men have 
observed at times other such unaccountable phenomena. But 
this is abnormal, casual, uncertain; and no one pretends to give 
any scientific account of it, or to base any action upon it. There is, 
however, a fairly well-established basis for the belief that to have 
had a disease once is, in many cases, a defence against a second 
attack. This is generally true, not only of smallpox, but also of 
measles, scarlet fever, and whooping-cough. It was, of course, on 
the observation of this law in regard to smallpox that the-eighteenth 
eentury practice of inoculation was based. Now, Jenner, who, though 
a careless observer, was by no means the fool ‘that some of my 
friends seem to think he was, saw clearly that he could only 
induce his medical brethren to accept vaccine in place of small- 
pox inoculation by showing that the former disease was a mild 
form of the latter, so that a vaccinated person had really had 
smallpox in a mild form. It may be taken as certain that he 
persuaded himself that this was so; and we also know that his 
theory of vaccination, which gives it some sort of scientific basis, 
has been very generally accepted until recent times. But the 
researches of Dr, Creighton and Professor Crookshank have resulted 
in distinguishing cow-pox from smallpox as a wholly distinct disease, 
belonging to quite another class; and’in so doing, if their theory 
can be sustained, they have destroyed the original scientific basis 
of the operation. "Now, incredible as it may seem-to those of 
us who realise that unless medicine is mere quackery, a scientific 
basis for its mcthods is as essential .as grammar is to composition, 
or architecture to building, and who realise, also, that vaccination 
would never have been practised, much less enforced, unless it 
was believed to have a scientific basis, the Royal Commissioners 
make little or no account of this most destructive criticism. They 
are not ignorant of it, for both Dr. Creighton and Professor Crook- 
shank were examined at length. by the Commissioners and stuck 
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manfully to their doctrine, or -rather heresy, though the. most 
determined efforts were made to induce them to recant.. It was, 
therefore, impossible that the criticism should be ignored altogether ; 
it was-necessary to mention it, and then to leave it severely alone. 
Early in-the report, in Section:9, the Commissioners assert: that 
the scientific relation of vaccination to smallpox is comparatively 
unimportant, _ Once only, and that much later in their ~ report 
(in Section 423), do they refer to the Creighton-Crookshank doc- 
trine as to the true nature of cow-pox ; but here, too, they. seem 
to realise neither the importance of the doctrine, nor, indeed, what 
that doctrine really is. They are so wedded to their old belief that 
cow-pox and smallpox are essentially the same disease, that, 
though both Creighton and Crookshank have written books show- 
ing in detail the essential distinction between the two, and the kin- 
ship of cow-pox with human syphilis, they. make a most - inane 
comment on Dr. Creighton’s explanation that the frequency with 
which syphilitic symptoms result from vaccination. is due to the 
nature of cow-pox itself, and not to any communication of the 
human diseases For a moment they seem to have caught a 
glimpse of his theory of the true affinity of cow-pox, but they are 
unable to grasp its bearings, and to: see that, if- true, it dis- 
sociates cow-pox from smallpox. This, accordingly, is their com- 
ment: “It must be sufficient to remark that whatever may be the 
relationship alluded to, it exists, if it exists ‘at all, equally. between 
smallpox and syphilis as between vaccination and syphilis.” . If 
this is not mere stupidity I do ‘not know what it is. 

Here, then, I. must make an end. I think that, within the 
limits allowed-me, I have made.a fair case for my position, that 
the value. of vaccination as a trustworthy defence against smallpox 
is proved neither by science, nor statistics, nor history. .That it 
affords an infallible lifelong protection, as Jenner claimed,.no one 
now pretends. That it is absolutely free from incidental: risks, as 
the medical profession unanimously. protested unti! quite recent 
times, the Royal Commissioners regretfully confess is a mistake. 
Still, they think it a good thing, and of course an immense mass of 
evidence can be adduced to: that effect. {£ question the cogent 
nature of that evidence when fairly tested ;. and if my criticisms of it 
have been just, it follows that,-although individuals must be left 
free to avail themselves of what they believe to be:the protection 
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dence in favour of vaccination that would be found in some patho- 
logical relation between cow-pox and smallpox, thus indicating 
that the one disease would be likely to affect the other. It is 
not to be denied that diseases totally different in character 
may, for all we know, affect each other beneficially or the reverse, 
so- far as the particular person is concerned. We have it on high 
medical authority that an attack of smallpox sometimes seems to 
cure a person of consumption ; and, doubtless, medical men have 
observed at times other such unaccountable phenomena. But 
this is abnormal, casual, uncertain; and no one pretends to give 
any scientific account of it, or to base any action upon it. There is, 
however, a fairly well-established basis for the belief that to have 
had a disease once is, in many cases, a defence against a second 
attack. This is generally true, not only of smallpox, but also. of 
measles, scarlet fever, and whooping-cough. It was, of course, on 
the observation of this law in regard to smallpox that the-eighteenth 
eentury practice of inoculation was based. Now, Jenner, who, though 
a careless observer, was by no means the fool ‘that some of my 
friends seem to’ think he was, saw clearly that he could only 
induce his medical brethren to accept vaccine in place of small- 
pox inoculation by showing that the former disease was a mild 
form of the latter, so that a vaccinated person had really had 
smallpox in a mild form. It may be taken as certain that he 
persuaded himself that this was so; and we also know that his 
theory of vaccination, which gives it some sort of scientific basis, 
has been very generally accepted until recent times. But the 
researches of Dr, Creighton and Professor Crookshank have resulted 
in distinguishing cow-pox from smallpox as a wholly distinct disease, 
belonging to quite another class; and‘in so doing, if their theory 
can be sustained, they have destroyed the original scientific basis 
of the operation. "Now, incredible as it may seem-to those of 
us who realise that unless medicine is mere quackery, a scientific 
basis for its mcthods is as essential .as grammar is to.composition, 
or architecture to building, and who realise, also, that vaccination 
would never have been practised, much less enforced, unless it 
was believed to have a scientific basis, the Royal Commissioners 
make little or no account of this most destructive criticism. They 
are not ignorant of it, for both Dr. Creighton and Professor Crook- 
shank were examined at length by the Commissioners and stuck 
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manfully to their doctrine, or .rather heresy, though the most 
determined efforts were made to induce them to recant. It was, 
therefore, impossible that the criticism should be ignored altogether ; 
it was-necessary to mention it, and then to leave it severely alone. 
Early in-the report, in Section:9, the Commissioners assert: that 
the scientific relation of vaccination to smallpox is comparatively 
unimportant, © Once only, and that much later in their ~ report 
(in Section 423), do they refer to the Creighton-Crookshank doc- 
trine as to the true nature of cow-pox ; but here, too, they. seem 
to realise neither the importance of the doctrine, nor, indeed, what 
that doctrine really is. They are so wedded to their old belief that 
cow-pox and smallpox are essentially the same disease, that, 
though both Creighton and Crookshank have written books show- 
ing in detail the essential distinction between the two, and the kin- 
ship of cow-pox with human syphilis, they. make a most inane 
comment on Dr, Creighton’s explanation that the frequency with 
which syphilitic symptoms result from vaccination. is due to the 
nature of cow-pox itself, and not to any communivation of the 
human disease. For a moment they seem to have: caught a 
glimpse of his theory of the true affinity of cow-pox, but they are 
unable to grasp its bearings, and to: see that, if- true, it dis- 
sociates cow-pox from smallpox. This, accordingly, is their com- 
ment: “It must be sufficient to remark that whatever may be the 
relationship alluded to, it exists, if it exists ‘at all, equally between 
smallpox and syphilis as between vaccination and syphilis.” . If 
this is not mere stupidity I do ‘not know what it is. 

Here, then, I. must make an end. I think that, within the 
limits allowed. me, I have made a fair case for my position, that 
the value of vaccination as a trustworthy defence against smallpox 
is proved neither by science, nor statistics, nor history. That it 
affords an infallible lifelong protection, as Jenner claimed, no one 
now pretends. That it is absolutely free from incidental. risks, as 
the medical profession unanimously protested until quite recent 
times, the Royal Commissioners regretfully confess is a mistake. 
Still, they think it a good thing, and of course an immense mass of 
evidence can be adduced to that effect. £ question the cogent 
nature of that evidence when fairly tested ; and if my criticisms of it 
have been just, it follows that, although individuals must be left 
free to avail themselves of what they believe to be'the protection 
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afforded by vaccination, they have no right to enforce the practice 
on others, even though they be the majority. That the practice 
will itself altogether die out in the course of the twentieth century 
I fully believe. I wish I could feel equally sure that the present 
expiring century will witness the repeal of its compulsory enforce- 
ment. 

For it is really only against compulsion that we “ anti-vaccina- 
tors” fight. If anyone likes still to hold to Jenner’s long-since 
exploded doctrine that cow-pox is a mild form of smallpox, and 
that a person vaccinated in infancy is thenceforward free for life 
from all risk of taking smallpox, he may believe it for all I care, 
and may prove his case if he can. Or, if he prefer, he may believe 
a much more rational doctrine, that cow-pox is, in some unex- 
plained way, and under favourable circumstances in the constitution 
of the patient, temporarily antagonistic to smallpox, and so affords 
in certain cases, and for a limited time, protection against it; this, 
again, anyone is at liberty to believe, and I will not quarrel with 
him. Perhaps some such theory best explains the facts. But in 
either case I deny that a believing majority has the right to impose 
its belief on others by force of law. The protection is so uncertain, 
and the risks are so undeniable, that coercion in this manner cannot 
be justified on any principle recognised as authoritative in moral, 
or legislation. 

And finally, I venture to suggest that it would not be a bad way 
to celebrate the completion of her Majesty’s sixtieth year as Queen 
by dropping the prosecution of offenders against the Vaccination 
laws. On similar occasions it has been customary to open the 
prison doors and to let offenders go free. That perhaps would not 
be desirable now. Indeed, I am not sure whether there are not 
already too many people outside the prisons; some undoubtedly 
there are who are criminals, but who have managed to escape 
prosecution or conviction. But the men and women for whom 
I plead are not criminals. If they are guilty of anything at all, 
it is of an error of judgment, and an error, if such it be, due to 
the love they bear their children. It is monstrous that such 
people should be even liable to imprisonment for such a fault ; 
it is monstrous that they should be liable to be summoned 
before a magistrate, and be fined, or even reprimanded, for 
such a cause. These things may not be clear to politicians, 
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whether Liberal or Conservative ; but they are becoming in- 
creasingly clear to men and women in general, who have eyes 
to see and hearts to feel; and, at a time when about one-third 
of the Boards of Guardians throughout the country have ceased 
to use the powers they possess to prosecute defaulters under the 
Vaccination Acts, because they have come to see that it is 
foolish as well as wrong to use those powers, it needs only that a 
humane President of the Local Government Board should issue a 
circular to the Guardians generally, pointing out that since 1875 
the Local Government Board has. ceased to insist, by process of 
law, on these powers being used, that no other authority can insist 
on their being used, and that, in view of the unanimous Report of 
the Royal Commission against our present system of compulsion, 
it is desirable that the practice throughout the country should be 
made uniform, and that the powers in question should everywhere 
cease to be exercised until and unless revived by fresh legislation ; 
and the burden of compulsion will have been removed by a 
sensible act of the Executive, perfectly regular according to law 
passed in 1874, comfort and satisfaction being thus brought to 
many a poor and honest man’s home. 





ARTHUR WOLLASTON HUTTON. 


















A Closer Union Within the Empire 


“What is the greatest of our common obligations? It is Imperial Defence. 

What is the greatest of our common interests? It is Imperial Trade.”—Zie 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the Colonies, March 25th, 
1896. 
ONCE the desirability of a closer bond of union between the Mother 
country and her dominions is universally accepted in the abstract, 
the method under which that union shall assume concrete form will 
be a matter of comparatively easy calculation. The necessity 
of a combination of all the component parts of Great and 
Greater Britain for the maintenance of their common interests, 
and for the defence of their common rights, would seem to have 
been sufficiently proved, not only by the friends and advocates 
of the unity of the Empire, but also by the existing facts 
themselves. Arguments based on facts are undeniable in the 
minds of most intelligent observers, but there is still extant a class 
of individuals, the product of a policy recognised in “the forties,” 
when the expediency of the Colonies separating from the Mother 
country was openly avowed by those holding responsible posi- 
tions. These relics of a bygone age are now happily almost 
extinct, and the peaceful and loyal growth of the dependencies 
under the British flag has so far minimised any inclination for 
disruption, that the public mind is being educated to regard some 
system of federal union as the ultimate destiny of the British 
I-mpire. 

It is not intended here to deal with the view entertained by 
the disruptionists. The future of this country, firmly bound and 
consolidated with her children, only requires to be compared to 
her future with separation from them, to establish the solidarity of 
the Empire on a stronger political basis as a paramount end and 
object. Assuming for a moment that the predisposition for unity 
manifested by the British race is nothing more than sentiment, 
England would experience no pecuniary gain by the disintegration 
of her vast dominion, She would have to retain her war-vessels 
at the same strength for the protection of her commerce, but for 
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their refuge and replenishment in time of war she would have, at 
great cost, to provide fortified harbours and coaling-stations, where 
she now has, at no cost, Sydney, Melbourne, and many’ more, 
Add to this the probable loss of our commerce with the Colonies, 
and even the probability of such a contingency is sufficient to 
make us draw nearer to our scattered offspring. 

Although the preservation of a manufacturing supremacy is 
the most important advantage unity can assure to the Mother 
country, yet an almost equally important consideration is the 
assistance which her sons can, and no doubt will, render her in 
maintaining the Imperial fleet, and otherwise providing for general 
defence. The danger of foreign aggression, enhanced by the 
colonising tendencies of other nations, and the necessity for security 
in commercial intercourse, are conditions admonishing us, that if, 
by a want of prevision on the part of our statesmen, opportunities 
for the formation of a closer union are neglected, a grave national 
crisis may result. 

That the sentiment of our common nationality has still a 
potent influence, has been demonstrated of late, for whether the 
portions of the Empire were situated in North America or in 
Australasia, all united during the threatened foreign complications 
in expressing to the Mother country their loyalty and devotion, 
and their intention to remain part and parcel of British soil, 
Perhaps the most gratifying proof that can be given, so far as 
Canada is concerned, is in the words of Mr. McNeill in moving a 
patriotic resolution in the Dominion House of Commons, He said : 
“We want the people of the world to know that in whatever 
part of the Empire they may happen to reside the British people 
are one people, animated by one spirit, and determined to stand 
as one man in defence of their common rights, and in the 
maintenance of their common interests, We regard war with 
horror, but we are prepared to accept it with all its consequences, 
come from what quarter it may, if it be necessary to do so, in 
order to maintain and defend the honour and integrity of our 
own Empire.” Equally emphatic were the words of the Hon, W. 
S. Fielding, Premier of Nova Scotia, who, speaking at an immense 
meeting in Montreal, shortly after President Cleveland’s Venezuelan 
message, declared, amidst loud and prolonged cheers, that if war 
came Americans would face not a party, but five millions of united 
Canadians. In fact the whole trend of popular feeling in Canada 
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is directed towards a closer union with the Mother country; this 
is evidenced by the almost universal support of the Press, and by 
every utterance of leading politicians. A telegram from New 
South Wales was received by Lord Salisbury conveying on behalf 
of all the Governments of Australia and Tasmania their assur- 
ances of loyal support, and expressing their full sympathy with 
the determination of the Mother country to resent foreign inter- 
ference in matters of British and Colonial concern. If the 
enthusiasm of Australia appears less marked than that of Canada 
it is because she speaks with many voices; and, while Victoria 
and New Zealand have repeatedly shown themselves favourable 
to a closer alliance, New South Wales and Queensland have been 
rather more apathetic ; but once they see it is to their advantage to 
federate among themselves, their internecine jealousies will entirely 
cease. The signs of devotion reaching us from across the seas are 
unmistakable, and it would be unwise to undervalue the exquisite 
feelings which prompted these loyal pronouncements; but the 
general tendency to overrate their intrinsic worth is still more 
unfortunate, for it finds a sequence in the desire to leave matters 
where they are. 

Referring to the statesmanlike words taken as the text of this article 
the question arises as to whether these subjects of common concern 
are capable of a more equitable adjustment between the various 
sections of the Empire. In consequence of the large proportions 
assumed by foreign trade in the home markets, and the com- 
petition—particularly German and Belgian—with British manu- 
facturers in the colonial markets, it is sometimes argued that the 
most beneficial union would be a commercial one, involving pre- 
ferential treatment of the products of the United Kingdom in the 
Colonies, and vice versd. It will, therefore, be well to shortly 
examine the feasibility of an Imperial Customs arrangement, 
Canada has taken steps in the Conference at Ottawa, towards the 
discussion of this problem; but beyond the suggestions of in- 
dependent members, the Conference did not pledge itself to the 
recommendation of a definite scheme. The most important reso- 
tion in this connection was couched in these terms: “That this 
Conference records its belief in the advisability of a Customs 
arrangement between Great Britain and her Colonies, by which trade 
within the Empire may be placed on a more favourable footing 
than that which is carried on with foreign countries.” Now, it will 
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be quite impossible to arrive at a satisfactory compromise if the 
Mother country persists in her policy of the free importation of 
foreign goods, and a slight digression from the strict principles of 
Free Trade will have to be tolerated, if we are to give a preference 
to certain of our Colonial imports. Even up to 1860 Colonial 
commerce received preferential treatment, and had this practice 
been continued the trade benefits resulting to the Colonies would 
have been manifest to our countrymen in the United States, who 
would in all probability have preferred remaining under British 
rule, and might thus have brought about developments far-reaching 
in their significance. The standpoint from which the colonial-born 
view any proposals for reciprocal trade is so extremely one-sided 
that they entirely disregard our insular prejudices, and the almost 
certain opposition of the working population of this country to 
any application of the principles of protection, however slight. A 
suggestion coming from Canada that the United Kingdom should 
impose a moderate tax on all foreign imports, but merely require 
the Colonies to make a small discrimination in favour of British 
trade, is clearly an insufficient advantage to justify the home 
country instituting a protective tariff, and has been disclaimed by 
Mr. Chamberlain on that account. The only appreciable return 
the responsible Governments could give the Mother country for her 
imposition of a small duty on certain foreign imports, would be to 
admit all goods imported from the British Isles free into their 
markets. But it is no use blinking the fact that the removal of 
Customs duties would occasion a large discrepancy in the revenues 
of both Canada and New Zealand, and they would be compelled to 
provide other means which could hardly operate with the same 
convenience, 

The effect of establishing a free exchange of all commodities 
within our own national boundaries would be to violate the most- 
favoured-nation clauses in all the commercial treaties of the United 
Kingdom. If the Colonies could extend similar treatment to those 
countries where most-favoured-nation privileges are enjoyed by 
British commerce this obstacle would disappear, but it is a question, 
even if such a proceeding were possible, whether it would be grant- 
ing a sufficient favour to the Mother country. If we freed our- 
selves from the clauses contained in the Belgian (1862) and German 
Zollverein (1865) Treaties, the risk of retaliation would be slight, as 
we import from these countries far more than we export to their » 
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and it may be assumed that Germany will do nothing to endanger 
her trade with this country of ten millions of refined sugar, which 
is a matter of conspicuous moment to her commercial life. With 
respect to the general fear that owing to the preponderance of our 
foreign trade over that of our colonial any interference with the 
volume of the former would increase the cost of living, it may be 
mentioned that by means of the proposed small discriminating 
duty the transference of foreign trade to trade within the Empire 
would be a gradual process, and that the increased opportunities 
for commerce accorded by the United Kingdom would develop 
the Colonies into larger markets for our goods, also enabling them 
to supply all the raw materials required at home. 

Desirable though a Customs arrangement must be, it will be 
seen from the above observations that many vexed questions will 
cause delay in formulating a scheme which can prove generally 
acceptable, and it should be borne in mind that the most perfect 
Customs union would be useless without a security in, or rather 
from war. Our export trade with the Colonies has increased very 
largely during the last twenty years, while our exports to foreign 
countries have increased very little—if at all. Very cogent, then, 
are the reasons for providing an adequate defence to protect the 
commerce already in existence, for it is apparent that our common 
interest—Imperial trade—may be threatened and deranged by war, 
if our common obligation—Imperial defence—is not first performed. 

The very essence of the strength of an Empire having dominions 
in every sea lies in the maintenance of the Navy in its highest 
efficiency. The Hon. W. B. Patterson, late Premier of Victoria, 
said : “ The control of the ocean is of importance to every man who 
grows a bag of wheat in the Colonies. What is the good of pro- 
ducing and exporting if the produce is not to be secured a safe 
transit across the water?” Unless the sea supremacy of the 
Empire is unquestionable all attempts at improved commercial 
relations must prove abortive. 

Both Australasia and South Africa have done valuable work 
in providing for their own internal defence. The land forces in 
New South Wales and Victoria amount in all ranks to 5,795 and 
4,901 respectively, exclusive of reserves, together with fortifications 
of the most important ports, and thus they both fulfil the require- 
ments of coast defence. At Sydney, Newcastle, and Wollongong 
considerable defensive works have been erected, and a small, but 
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trained body of 328 men at the first named calls for special 
notice as a force extremely skilled in torpedo and artillery 
warfare. The most profitable accomplishment of Victoria is the 
defence of Melbourne, and the combination of an _ invaluable 
position with trustworthy defences, has earned for it the title 
of “the best defended city of the Empire.” Western Australia, 
in conjunction with the other Colonies, defrays the cost of the 
garrison of King George’s Sound, and though this harbour is 
much utilised for purposes of Australian trade, it is a strategic 
and coaling-station of the utmost importance. The forming of 
the Australasian Squadron was the outcome of the Colonial 
Conference held in 1887, but the cost of its sustentation is not 
wholly provided by the Colonists; nevertheless, it may be the 
earnest of more prolific results, and in this rests our chief reason 
for satisfaction. It appears highly probable that the unification 
of the command of land forces in Australia will only be secured 
by the federation of the Colonies, but there is every likelihood 
of their deciding on this course within a measurable period, and 
among its many advantages would be the establishment of a 
centre for conducting the mobilization of troops. In the general 
fortifications and garrisoning of the Harbour of Table Bay we 
received much aid from the inhabitants of Cape Colony, and the 
assistance has served a double purpose in helping to raise this 
port to a capacity for defence dictated by its striking position, 
and in illustrating the readiness of the Colony to contribute to 
an undertaking which, though of service to them individually, 
was primarily in Imperial interests, Military organisation in the 
Cape can hardly be said to have reached a high standard of 
efficiency, and, if it is granted the Rifle Corps is sufficiently 
equipped and organised for emergencies on the coast, the Police 
and Volunteers would not supply the want of a standing army 
in the event of a simultaneous attack from the land. 

Of all the self-governing Colonies, Canada—if the United States 
proved hostile—would be the most difficult to defend; and of 
all the self-governing Colonies, Canada has made the fewest 
efforts towards exhibiting an impregnable frontier. A short time 
ago an attack was scarcely deemed possible, but drawing a 
moral from recent events it may again approach the verge of 
a probability, and, unless preparations are speedily set about, 


cannot but end in a national disaster. The extensive fortifications 
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at Esquimalt, B.C., were constructed at the joint expense of the 
United Kingdom and the Dominion, the latter paying in 1894 
the sum of 75,000 dols., and providing the barracks. In addition, 
the cost of a detachment of Imperial troops (Royal Marine 
Artillery) is borne by the Colony; and, although this force does 
not fully correspond to the needs of a strong naval arsenal, it 
is an admirable nucleus, and could be greatly strengthened at 
short notice. This detachment and a militia consisting of about 
40,000 men comprises the whole of the support derived from 
our Canadian kinsmen. 

The possession of numerous coaling-stations along our trade 
lines constitutes one of the incomparable resources of this country 
for the protection of trade, and they are indispensable to the 
effective action of the Fleet. Therefore, the Colonies, when they 
have perfected the points of vantage within their respective 
territories, do actually assist in the maritime defence of the Empire. 
Not a station in the world occupies a more commanding position 
for a naval basis than South Africa, and valuable as it would be 
to almost any European Power, to no other can it be of more 
strategical importance than to the United Kingdom. When we reflect 
that should circumstances compel us to abandon the Suez Canal 
route for communication with Australia, and for the defence of 
India, reliance may have to be placed on the route round the 
Cape of Good Hope, the necessity of our retaining a strong hold 
upon Simons Bay and Table Bay becomes apparent. Except so 
far as those fortified harbours which can be used as coaling- 
stations aid in maritime defence, neither South Africa nor Canada 
incur expenditure under this head, and it is not inviduous to 
single out the conduct of the Dominion as the most reprehen- 
sible, when it is remembered she is one of the first Shipping 
Powers of the world. Furthermore, the Australasian Squadron 
is not adaptable as a subsidiary to Imperial defence, for it is 
confined to act within certain limits, and its utility is hampered 
to the extent that it might not be available in quarters where 
even Australian interests were at stake. Though South Africa 
and Australia, with a slight assistance from the Fleet, would, 
in most cases, be able to defend themselves, a call upon the 
Navy to dominate the Home waters would leave them totally 
unable to guard their trade communications, the loss of which, 
for a single week, might sound the note of commercial ruin. 
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If, after the retention of a force in the Home waters sufficient 
for any exigency, we perfectly protected our trade lines, the 
various land frontiers, and all the Colonial harbours and 
coaling-stations, we should be ensured a system of complete 
security, and a utilisation of our latent resources to the best 
advantage, 

Now it is obvious that the sporadic efforts of the United 
Kingdom will be incompetent to meet the demands of so large 
an enterprise. Our taxable capacity is already strained above 
its ordinary limits, and unless the Colonies contribute in some 
direct way to naval expenditure, any scheme involving a large 
outlay may be dismissed as outside the spheres of practical 
politics. However, the Colonies have evinced no desire . to 
shirk Imperial burdens, and in discharging their dues they would 
be able to rely on protection where their interests are effected, 
besides fulfilling what is incumbent upon their membership of 
a great Empire. It cannot be expected that any branch of 
our race, more especially those who are imbued with the tradi- 
tions of our national life, should so far abandon their vernacular 
creed as to consent to a proposal for taxation, without being 
granted a share in administration. The non-participation of the 
Colonies in the foreign policy of the Empire is contrary to 
the principles of British liberty. That we in England should 
involve ourselves in a war, which might affect the very existence 
of eleven million of our fellow-countrymen, without allowing 
them to express a responsible opinion on its merits, is a circum- 
stance entirely at variance with our national characteristics ; but 
it is easily traceable to the fact that when we brought these 
vast districts under English sway we were actuated by a desire 
to confer protection upon our adventurous sons. The notion of 
regarding the Colonies as possessions first found favour when 
their insignificance scarcely warranted the British connection save 
for the reason aforesaid; nevertheless, the altered conditions 
incident to their springing up into important communities has 
not dissipated this very erroneous conception. It is, therefore, 
not difficult to perceive that the people of this country would 
very generally resent what they would consider to be an 
interference with the exclusive right of conducting their own 
foreign affairs. They, of course, fail to recognise that, if the 
Empire is to remain united, our brethren inhabiting her outlying 
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regions are as much British citizens as we who dwell in the 
United Kingdom, and should be conceded identical rights. 

The best means of smoothing away this difficulty is to 
admit the responsible Colonies to a representation allowing them 
a voice in the control of Imperial military and naval defences. 
To attain this result the first step would be to convene a Con- 
ference similar to that of 1887, all the self-governing communities 
being represented by delegates; which could allocate the amounts 
to be contributed by each colony in proportion to their popula- 
tions and affluence. It could also determine the powers to be 
exercised by an assembly to meet in the future, and should the 
resolutions receive the approval of the Parliaments concerned, 
the constitution of a Council of the Empire could be easily 
arranged. There can be no question that subsidies will be found 
the most suitable form of Colonial contributions to a national 
fund, for any attempt to control the fiscal policies of the Colonies 
would be the height of indiscretion, and could not succeed until 
mutual concessions were made possible by a long continuance 
of close communion. The least obnoxious mode of dealing 
with a subject in which at present the Colonies will brook no 
interference, is to inform each Government the minimum amount 
required of them, leaving them to exceed it so far as they are 
able, and in a manner convenient to themselves, By guaranteeing 
Australia, South Africa, and Canada their provincial autonomy 
and freedom in regulating their local taxation, the proposed 
Imperial Council would present no grounds of contention with 
the existing privileges they so fondly cherish. 

When the intention of the Imperial authorities to summon 
a Conference for the above-mentioned purposes is made known, 
there is reason to believe it will meet with a favourable recep- 
tion by Canada and Australia. It cannot be denied that South 
Africa is a somewhat more doubtful quantity; for while the 
inhabitants of the Cape and Natal are almost to a man desirous 
of maintaining the Imperial connection, they are largely amenable 
to local influences, and where the Africander element predominates 
there are strong sympathies with the Central African Republic. 
Unfortunately, there is small chance of inducing the Transvaal 
to come within the Empire for some time to come. The Boers 
may eventually be out of the reckoning, but the English popula- 
tion shows no greater inclination to be controlled by anything 
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more than a suzerainty, thinking, and not without some cause, 
that the blunders the Home Government has committed have 
arisen from distinct negligence, and an ignorance of South African 
politics. There appears but one remaining chance of securing the 
agreement of the Central Republic to a closer union, viz., by 
acquiring the adhesion of the Cape and Natal; thus forcing the 
Republic to acknowledge a community of interests in co-operating 
with her neighbours, when they have become in reality, as well as in 
name, the appendages of a world-wide Empire. If Australia were 
enabled to nominate plenipotentiaries for the Imperial Council from 
a Central Parliament, the task would be easier, but until they 
federate each colony could receive independent representation. 
Now that the policy of Imperial Federation has obtained 
recognition at the hands of many of the most practical statesmen 
of to-day, we need no longer shrink dismayed from the investiga- 
tion of a problem fraught with such boundless prospects; but 
by concentrating our united efforts upon the achievement of the 
greatest of our common objects and common ends, we may set 
our Empire upon a satisfactory basis, and by a natural system 
of evolution may attain the goal of our highest ambitions. That 
the improvement of defence arrangements is the greatest of our 
common objects, and the cardinal factor from which other 
improvements should originate, it has been the object of this 
article to demonstrate. With respect to the Crown Colonies, 
there are obvious objections to their representation as a body, 
which to all intents and purposes would be a Council of State, 
though they might ultimately be represented in an Imperial 
Parliament. But with the self-governing communities this period 
of harmonious relationships with the Mother country seems 
strikingly opportune for a forward movement, and the drawing 
to a common centre of all our loyal sons would fittingly 
culminate the celebrations of the most prosperous, as well as the 
longest, reign of our most gracious Sovereign Queen. Supremely 
impressive is the thought that if we but seize the opportunities, 
which by the way may never recur, every one of our kinsmen 
can help reconstruct the vast fabric of an Empire in the good 
management of which we are all jointly concerned, and we may 
find the salvation of our race not only in promoting the concord 
of our own nationality but in maintaining the peace of the world. 
HOWARD H. D’EGVILLE. 











Modern Movements in French Art 


To anyone ignorant of the various currents and counter-currents 
that have been acting on French Art for the last thirty years, 
its actual appearance at the present time is disappointing in 
the extreme. It contains several elements which would seem to 
be almost fiercely antagonistic, and it is not easy to understand 
how such contradictory principles as realism, idealism, and im- 
pressionism—and all the other “isms”—can work on side by 
side without perpetual collision and conflict. But when one 
realises that this feverish exploration of all the vast realms of 
art is but the first and natural outbreak of tremendous energies 
long held tightly curbed by a strict officialism, when one re- 
members that a servile and hopelessly monotonous imitation of 
the masters of the hour, themselves but feeble imitators of the 
antique, was the only correct thing a short time ago, one can- 
not but feel thankful that things are changed. The right of 
free investigation seems at last as firmly established in the 
domain of art as in that of science. In the appreciation of that 
right lay the secret of the old masters’ greatness, and, in order 
to understand by what curious combinations of circumstances 
this great truth has once more triumphed, we must indulge in 
a short retrospect. 

Thirty years ago the general lines on which French art 
was moving lay in apparently perfect clearness, and an 
average critic would have thought himself justified in prophesy- 
ing a long future of the same steady progress in the same 
direction. Old feuds were then extinct; men who had 
been hot enemies in the ‘thirties had been reconciled by 
the great Peacemaker, Success, and the epic warfare between 
Classicism and Romanticism, which had waged fiercely for a 
quarter of a century, was then a thing of the past. It was 
remembered and commented upon with a somewhat sceptical 
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benevolence, and generally considered unfit for the Jdourgeois 
even-mindedness and toleration of our dispassionate, practical 
times. Art then was a weak, colourless thing, neither avowedly 
classical nor romantic, in reality, outrageously classical. The 
romantic school proper ended with the death of its chief repre- 
sentative, Delacroix. Ingres, the great classic, died shortly after 
his rival, and it so happened that each school being left with- 
out a leader met its rival half-way, and an attempt was made 
to patch up differences and to unite opposite tendencies, As 
might have been expected, this compromise met> with distinct 
failure. Instead of uniting with Classicism, Romanticism was 
utterly swamped in the flood of ancient tradition. The work of 
Delacroix became a dead letter, it was heresy to mention his 
name, and the disastrous result of this attempted union was 
the revival of an insipid, frigid Classicism. Delacroix’s favourite 
creed, the keynote to his whole artistic existence, was a tre- 
mendous faith in individuality and in the right of every artist 
to develop his own nature in all its freedom and freshness, 
by rising unfettered and untrammelled above the petty conven- 
tionalities and the time-worn canons of so-called tradition. But 
Delacroix’s successors, as well as the disciples of Ingres, were 
weaklings of too puny a build to follow in these giant foot- 
steps, and they, one and all, fell back on the old routine, which 
at least afforded comparative safety and sureness to its adherents. 
No doubt they were right in saving themselves the annoyance of 
personal effort by trusting to a heavy code of ready-made rules 
and formule; but they went too far when they tried to impose 
their ponderous ideal on others. Not content with fettering their 
own hands, by dint of securing official protection and cleverly 
influencing the public mind, they made it well-nigh impossible 
for anyone to escape their fate. The man who dared to ques- 
tion the correctness of their iron discipline, the man who was 
so bold as to claim the right to think and understand for him- 
self, was practically ostracised and branded as a Pariah, 

Such was French art thirty years ago, a formidable strong- 
hold of mechanical methods and artistic intolerance. The triumph 
of the pseudo-antique seemed so far beyond contest that the first 
timid protest against such a state of things was hardly noticed. 
Corot, Millet, and the Barbizon school, whose works were present 
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at all the exhibitions of that time, were not “discovered ” till long 
after. And yet this modest, discordant note was, in reality, an 
ominous war-cry. After Millet and Corot came the realist 
Courbet, the impressionists Manet, Monet, and Degas, the 
idealists Gustave Moreau and Puvis de Chavannes, each with 
a long train of disciples. All these dissident groups carried on 
Delacroix’s struggle for emancipation, and in spite of opposition 
they have triumphed brilliantly. Their combined efforts have 
shaken the classical structure to its very foundations, and have 
helped to bring it to its present state of decay. Decay is 
not too strong a word, for the recent works exhibited at the 
Champs-Elysées Salon, that impregnable fortress of Classicism, 
amount to an ingenuous confession that its reign is at an end. 
Contrasted with the ever-increasing fame of Puvis de Chavannes, 
and with the admission of the impressionists’ pictures into the 
hitherto unprofaned sanctum of the Luxembourg Gallery, this 
downfall is very significant, and we may insist on it at some 


length. 
Let us take a glance at this year’s Salons in search of concrete 
examples. M. Bouguereau is the first typical instance of the sterility of 


bare knowledge without either sentiment or individuality. Though 
his drawing is as geometrically perfect as usual he carries his 
ordinary affectation and _ artificiality to their furthest limits in 
Compassion, a life-size figure of the crucified Christ looking 
down compassionately on a man bearing a cross and falling 
at the feet of the Master. The execution jars on our senses ; 
its waxy smoothness affects us like the sickly sweetness of rank 
perfumery, although at first sight there seems to be a faint 
glimmer of sincerity in the conception. But M. Bouguereau’s sin- 
cerity turns out to be a delusion when we see his other picture, 
Blessure @ Amour, a simpering maiden wounded by an inoffen- 
sive Cupid. This trifle, if ever there was one, inaccessible to all 
but the lightest touch of an eighteenth century Fragonard, is 
treated by M. Bouguereau in identically the same manner as his 
religious picture; so that what seemed profane in the one is 
pompous in the other, One imagines M. Bouguereau as a clever 
piece of machinery wound up for a lifetime and turning out 
mythological, allegorical, or sacred subjects according to the de- 
mand of the hour. Only a machine sometimes gets out of order, 
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while, unfortunately, M. Bouguereau’s scholastic primness and 
neatness never does. He is, if possible, more mechanical than 
clockwork. 

M. Bonnat, the famous portrait painter, whose brush has fixed 
on canvas the features of all his celebrated contemporaries, has 
certainly more of the artistic temperament than Bouguereau, 
though he is quite as false. Crude daubs of bitumen invariably 
form the background of his pictures; sometimes a note of blue 
sky is introduced ; the figures bathing in the full light stand out 
in brutal realism. His crude method of thrusting his subjects on 
public notice in this way seems an application to pictorial art 
of the gross, blatant methods of the footlights. The celebrity 
that M. Bonnat has added this year to his painted record of 
modern life is M. Bertrand, the eminent scientist. Though the 
two men are friends, there is nothing that would lead us to sus- 
pect that the painter knows anything of his model beyond the 
mere physical characteristics, and we look in vain here for the 
beautiful penetration of character that makes Rembrandt’s por- 
traits so loveable. This comparison is not out of place here, 
since both artists use the same method of throwing everything 
into darkness except the thing they want us to look at. But 
where Rembrandt saw a source of true beauty, M. Bonnat only 
sees an excuse for a brilliant technical feat; Rembrandt was the 
poet of “chiaroscuro,” Bonnat is merely a coarse juggler of 
light and shade. 

After M. Bouguereau and M. Bonnat, M. Géréme may be 
said to complete the artistic trinity of the old school. As M. 
Géréme has some authority as a teacher his judgments on his 
contemporaries are delivered in the solemn tones befitting an oracle, 
and his spiteful assaults on the unfortunates who have not been 
struck dumb by his grandeur—such as those misérable impression- 
ists—are often taken for sound arguments. Let us therefore take 
a look at his latest production, Christ entering Jerusalem on Palm 
Sunday, and see whether his art is likely to give weight to his 
dogmatic utterances. At first glance one realises that such a 
thing as true religious sentiment has been systematically banished 
from the painter’s mind, and that we are only to look here for 
execution. The execution, however, is as lifeless as the concep- 
tion is puerile and vapid. Cold, harsh tones are alone obtained, 
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in spite of an evident desire to colour warmly; the drawing is 
cramped and awkward, and even strange faults of perspective leak 
out here and there. And the reason that makes these faults so 
painfully noticeable is that M. Gérome aims only at correctness, 
and thereby invites us to look for technical errors, 

M. Géréme’s system certainly finds an abler exponent in M. 
Benjamin Constant, who exhibits this year a life-size portrait of 
the Duc d’Aumale. Seated on a bench in his garden at Chan- 
tilly, this time-worn yet dignified figure of the late Duke, one of 
the most polished representatives of the ancien régime, is a sub- 
ject fit for a Van-Dyck or a Reynolds, um vrai morceau de rot. 
Benjamin Constant has tried to deserve his good luck, and must 
be praised for his endeavour to abstain from a show of mere 
dexterous workmanship, to which temptation he usually yields. 
Though he is no colourist, there are some happy bits of painting 
in his picture, such as the yellow leafiness of the autumn-dyed 
woods in the distance. All this does not save the portrait, as a 
whole, from being an incomplete document. The Duc d’Aumale 
only appears before us here as a refined old French squire, out 
for a morning stroll in his grounds, and resting his rheumatic 
limbs for a moment in the shade. But this same old stroller was 
also a delicate and ironical thinker, a man of letters of no mean 
value and an intelligently prodigal protector of the arts, a true 
nineteenth century Mcecenas, M. Benjamin Constant has hardly 
suggested these elements, if indeed he suspected their existence. 
Perhaps he has failed to convince us because the task was be- 
yond his strength, and because the personality of his sitter was 
too complex for his analytical powers to penetrate. In his past 
career of mock brilliancy, M. Constant has never before tested 
these powers, and this first trial shows that their keenness has 
been dulled with time. This senile repentance comes too late, for 
M. Constant has passed the age when optimistic prophecies are 
still possible, and his tardy effort to be sincere and true cannot 
stay the impulse of a life’s errors. 

If we except J. P. Laurens’ large decorative landscape, 
Harpignies’ Sunset, and Fantin Latour’s allegorical picture Wzght, 
an exquisite symphony of colour, there is no work by the old 
members of the classic school in this Salon but helps to swell the 
sound of its death-knell. In the camp of their pupils the de- 
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cadence and utter rottenness of pseudo-classicism is even more 
glaringly apparent, and Ingres and David, the chosen deities of 
these pedants, would turn away in disgust and disclaim all con- 
nection with them. Fortunately, a few young men of talent have 
had the courage to abstain from the grovelling habit of aping 
their elders, and their presence in the old Salon renders the 
nauseating monotony of the place tolerable. Several of them are 
pupils of Gustave Moreau; their works, chiefly of an imagi- 
native character, are extremely interesting, though they are 
scarcely more than full of promises. The paintings of Henri 
Martin, Lévy Dhurmer, and Tanner are, on the contrary, almost 
complete achievements. 

Henri Martin, at once a passionate admirer of the primitive 
schools and a sympathetic student of impressionism, is a son of 
the historian and man of letters who bears the same name. 
Hereditary laws have coloured his nature with a touch of the 
literary man as well as of the painter, and the natural result of 
this combination is a desire to clothe philosophical abstractions 
in forms of plastic beauty—in a word, symbolism. Unfortunately, 
M. Martin’s sympathies are with the worst of the moderns, and 
copious readings of that degenerate genius, Baudelaire, can alone 
account for the morbid conception of his picture Vers ?Adbime. 
Across a dreary desert a motley crowd of men and women are 
advancing, straggling and huddled like a flock of sheep. In front 
of them walks a strange creature with bat’s wings, half siren, half 
fiend, who seems to be leading them to some unknown disaster, 
smiling in devilish exultation at their folly. Whatever mean- 
ing this abstruse symbolism, worthy of Mallarmé’s most unintel- 
ligible divagations, is meant to convey we leave to the under- 
standing of the reader; the melodramatic title is the only clue 
afforded by the artist. We can only praise in M. Martin, the 
painter. He is an artist of unusual talent and taste, with an 
exquisite sense of colour and the instinct of picturesque com- 
position. Lévy Dhurmer’s Eve is so full of subtle grace that it 
has an air de famille with the old Milanese masters, Luini, 
Leonardo, and Boltraffio; and Tanner’s Resurrection of Lazarus 
might have been the work of a pupil of Rembrandt. 

Our excuse for lingering so long in the old Salon lies in the 
fact that the star of Classicism is waning fast, that the truly 
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talented among the young are turning for light to every other 
corner of the firmament, and that this change is perhaps the 
feature of the year. In the rival Salon of the Champ de Mars, 
with its large foreign section, there reigns a healthy atmosphere 
of cosmopolitanism in which fogeyism cannot prosper. Delacroix’s 
spirit of liberty seems present here, individualism is almost a 
cult, and artists are allowed to use their own eyesight rather than 
the dusty spectacles of Classicism. Small wonder, then, that the 
younger Salon is so vastly superior to its rival. No doubt, as 
we hinted in the beginning of our study, this absence of re- 
straint causes much unnecessary commotion and rushing to and 
fro, much tilting at windmills whose very existence is imaginary. 
But the works of a good number of the adherents of the 
Champ de Mars show such steady advance, year after year, that 
we can understand how this fretful restlessness is an element of 
progress, a token of hidden strength bound to find its true and 
proper outlet sooner or later, Such a man as Lucien Simon, 
for instance, would attract attention under any circumstances ; 
but we are certain that by paying but small attention to the 
dictates of his early teachers, and by preferring a technique of 
his own making to the ready-made trickery that lay at his dis- 
posal, he has struck the true road to success, His large por- 
trait of a family is one of the most striking things in the 
gallery, fine in quality, simple and broad in execution, and full 
of feeling. It is a true work of art, not a mere studio study. 
Frank Brangwyn’s daring canvas, Zhe Mockers, can alone 
compare with it for genuine strength; but M. Brangwyn being 
an Englishman, and the subject of this paper French Art, 
we will refrain from saying all the good we think of him. E., 
Carriére’s Christ Crucified, though outwardly less brilliant, sounds 
a deeper note than either of these works. M. Carriére’s method 
of surrounding his figures with a misty atmosphere, and of 
modelling them so perfectly by subtle suggestions of light 
and shade that a life current seems to pulsate through them, 
has served him admirably here; it lends to the figure of the 
Master a mystic character which is full of impressive solemnity, 
and makes it a beautifully pathetic incarnation of divine suffering. 
M. René Ménard is as soothing as M. Carriére is harrowing ; 
his beautiful landscapes, enlivened by classic figures, are records 
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of a golden age, charming glimpses into an idyllic earthly 
paradise ; they are the outcome of a very personal scheme of colour 
which has the deep richness of tone of burnished gold. In 
M. Ménard’s reposeful simplicity of line the spirit of Puvis de 
Chavannes’ reform is easily discernible; moreover, the freedom 
with which he interprets Nature is a far-away echo of Japanese 
art. The same could be said of the landscapes of M. Osbert, 
M Dauchez, M. Lindner, and many others. 

And since we have touched on the delicate subject of in- 
fluences, we may as well close our short survey by the consta- 
tation that of all *odern artists, Puvis. de Chavannes, though 
absent from this year’s exhibitions,* seems to have gained the 
most solid grip on the young men in whose hands lies the 
artistic future of France. Impressionism has its followers, but 
they are disciples of a general idea, not of a man; no separate 
member of the group, not even Monet, seems to be the object 
of a special worship. English Pre-Raphaelitism has a few devotees, 
and the barbaric splendour of Gustave Moreau’s interpretations 
of Legend-Lore has also impressed a few minds. Whistler’s great 
genius, astonishing as it may seem, has influenced but few French- 
men, and he is more of a prophet in his own country than 
abroad, In decorative art, however, England has been the initiator, 
and France is following in her wake; but already this product of 
the English Renaissance is taking the mould of the French cha- 
racter, and in the decorative art sections there is much that is 
original and beautiful. Puvis de Chavannes alone is recognised 
by all, and, contrasted with the steady but very real decline of 
the men who excluded his pictures for nine years from their 
exhibitions, this universal tribute of admiration seems a revenge 
of immanent justice. 

We have but little space left to speak of this year’s sculpture, 
but we must mention Rodin’s monument to Victor Hugo, the 
one work of the year that bears the stamp of genius. Hugo 
is represented under the spell of inspiration, as a nude Titan 


* Since the above was written Puvis de Chavannes has sent to the Champ de 
Mars the cartoon for his new fresco in the Panthéon, which was not ready for 
the opening day. It represents an incident in the life of Ste. Geneviéve, and 
though the magic of the master’s colour will certainly add to its beauty, one can 
admire even now the solemn grandeur of its composition. 
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seated on the shore of a limitless ocean. Of the two muses 
who embody the spirit of his poetry, one soaring upward majesti- 
cally is a bearer of celestial tidings; the other reclining, is the 
essence of frail earthly sweetness. It is seldom that a monu- 
ment intended to honour genius is not a desecration; here 
Rodin has himself risen to the dizzy heights of the poet’s 
inspiration. 

Rodin the sculptor and Puvis de Chavannes the painter are 
splendid proofs of the present greatness of French Art. The tremu- 
lous enthusiasm of the young school bespeaks its vitality, and is 
a guarantee of its future, 

PAUL RUHYNS, 
J. E. HODDER WILLIAMS. 








